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PROCLAMATION 


Arbor Day--Bird Day and Conservation Week 
April 9, 1945, and the week of April 9, 1945 


The fertile valleys, heavily wooded hillsides, and rich mineral deposits 
of Pennsylvania are unfailing sources of food, lumber, and minerals. They 
are interwoven with industry, labor, agriculture, home, recreation, and 
citizenship, and, as such, become life-giving assets to be wisely used not only 
in the present but with a view to posterity. 


Arbor and Bird Days and Conservation Week are a challenge to every 
citizen to conserve all natural resources and make Pennsylvania a more 
bountiful and beautiful State in which to live. These annual celebrations are 
occasions when men, women, and children should take part in a constructive 
way by planting shade, fruit, and ornamental trees, by reforesting hillsides 
or vacant plots, by beautifying school grounds with shrubs, vines, and 
flowers, and by providing shelters and water fountains for birds. 


The splendid example set by such a pioneer leader as Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
father of forestry in Pennsylvania, should be a source of inspiration to every 
citizen in the Commonwealth in furthering the conservation of all natural 
resources from which the wealth of Pennsylvania is derived. 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, EDWARD MARTIN, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance with the letter and spirit of the laws 
of the Commonwealth, hereby designate and proclaim Friday, October 20, 
1944, and Monday, April 9, 1945 as Arbor and Bird Days, and the week of 
April 9, 1945 as Conservation Week, and urge that these days be suitably 
observed by the planting of trees and shrubbery and by group and com- 
munity programs stressing the value and importance of trees, forests, and 
bird life to our well-being. All school administrators and teachers, together 
with their pupils in the schools of this Commonwealth, are urged to devote 
time and thought to the study, either in the classroom or out-of-doors, of the 
conservation of natural resources. 

GIVEN under my hand and the 
Great Seal of the Commonwealth, 
at the City of Harrisburg, this 
tenth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four, and of 
the Commonwealth the one hun- 


dred and sixty-ninth. 


EDWARD MARTIN 
BY THE GOVERNOR: 


C. M. Morrison, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





Dear Reader: 


We know you are wondering why you do not receive your magazine 
promptly, and do not blame you for becoming impatient at times. 

The reasons are manifold and beyond our control. Lack of manpower 
and scarcity of paper are the two major ones. Our publisher is doing all he 
can with what he has, but he hasn’t enough and can’t get it. 

Under the circumstances we beseech you to be tolerant, bearing in mind 
that the only thing that counts these days is the speedy prosecution and 
conclusion of the war which is responsible for so many irregularities. 


Your subscription will be entered. You will get your magazine. 
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Deer were hard pressed for food in many sections until extensive browse cuttings by Game Protectors and sportsmen provided emergency rations. 


“IT’S AN TLL WIND...” 


b Pweg an old saying, “It’s an ill wind 
that blows no good.” The ill wind that 
swept blizzards and drifting snow over 
Pennsylvania last winter and threatened the 
game of the State with starvation blew a 
little good with it, as all ill winds are sup- 
posed to do. It proved that all conservation- 
minded citizens, Game Commission personnel, 
sportsmen, farmers, Boy Scouts and other 
interested persons, can work together as a 
unit for a common goal. 

One of the most extensive game feeding 
campaigns in the history of the Game Com- 
mission was undertaken last winter by 
its field personnel, sportsmen, farmers, Boy 
Scouts, rural mail carriers and others in- 
terested in wildlife. 

This program did not begin with the ar- 
rival of the first heavy snows. It was 
planned months in advance, even to allocat- 
ing funds to purchase grains and other food. 
When the State became snowbound and drifts 
closed roads and made it impossible for game 
to secure food, the program was accelerated. 

Early in the winter the Commission ex- 
pressed to its field personnel the need for 
stepped-up feeding operations and urged 
them to make release cuttings, thinnings, etc., 
on sections of State Game Lands where they 
were needed and where they would supple- 
ment the natural food for deer which was 
buried under the crusted snow. During the 
past year 47 lumber operations have been 
in progress on 30 separate units of State 
Game Lands, comprising an area of over 
7500 acres of forest lands. A large amount of 
browse was provided by this accelerated 
timber sale program on State Game Lands 
but field men were instructed to make re- 
lease cuttings also in other sections of the 
lands and to solicit permission for browse 


cuttings on privately owned lands. The 
Commission also urged that its field per- 
sennel, which is greatly reduced because 
many of the men are in military service, 
obtain help on the project wherever possible 
and that the help of sportsmen’s groups, Boy 
Scouts, etc., be enlisted. 

The Commission also received permission 
from the Department of Forests and Waters 
to conduct browse cuttings on State Forest 
Lands. The permission was not only granted 
but employes of that Department were in- 
structed to aid wherever possible. This is 
not the first time the two Departments have 
worked together for a common cause in 
the conservation field. Under the super- 
vision of District Foresters and local Rangers, 
sportsmen and Game Protectors made cut- 
tings and thinnings that not only provided 
browse for the deer and cover for smaller 
game but also rid the forest of weak and 
inferior timber growths thus making more 
room for the healthier species, 

Small game, especially wild turkeys, was 
handicapped as much as the deer by the 
heavy snows. Feeding stations in many of 
the State’s wooded areas were kept supplied 
with grain. In one month alone there was 
made available over 5,000 bushels of corn, 
oats and wheat raised which represented the 
Commission’s share of grain raised by share- 
croppers on various game lands throughout 
the Commonwealth. In addition to this the 
Commission purchased during a single month 
6,245 bushels of ear corn, scratch grain, 
cracked corn and shelled corn. 

When drifts closed the roads the field em- 
ployees opened them with tractors wher- 
ever possible. Where the tractor wasn’t 
heavy enough for the job of clearing away 
the securely packed drifts, road graders and 


snow plows were rented wherever they could 
be obtained. It was necessary to open some 
of the backroads so that officers and others 
equipped with snowshoes, could get back 
to the deer herds and turkey flocks. 

Early in the winter when it first became 
evident that the season was going to be a 
severe one the Commission issued news re- 
leases to press and radio. These releases 
stressed the necessity of artificial feeding 
during the dire emergency and appealed to 
sportsmen, Boy Scouts, rural mail carriers 
and other citizens to do their part. Local 
publicity programs were conducted by field 
personnel, 

While the actual work was done by the 
Commission and those cooperating, credit 
for keeping the program before the public 
belongs to the splendid publicity given it 
by the newspapers and radio networks. 

Sportsmen’s organizations probably led 
the parade on the list of those cooperating 
with the Commission’s program. Since 
sportsmen have the most to gain by keep- 
ing game alive and the most to lose if the 
game population is depleted, they manifested 
much interest and put forth considerable 
effort to do all they could for the starving 
wild creatures. 

In numerous sections of the State, sports- 
men’s groups formed feeding caravans which 
collected grains and waste greens and 
trekked into the country at regular inter- 
vals to distribute them. These trips were 
usually made on Sundays and holidays when 
most of the men would be free to partici- 
pate. Anybody, regardless of whether or 
not he was a member of the organization, 
was invited to go along. 

The fact that no reimbursement was made 

(Continued on page 27) 
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While this picture was being taken only the male would come to the nest. The blind 


apparently frightened the female. 


SP aEaArs the most widely known upland 
game bird in the United States is the 


bobwhite quail. This fine little bird is known : 


to the residents of a large portion of the 
country. In the southeastern states of 
Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas are found 
the greater numbers of quail. Pennsylvania, 
with its occasional severe winters, is one of 
the northernmost states within the normal 
range of this bird. 

Some research work has been done on 
the bobwhite in Pennsylvania. Richard Ger- 
stell, as Chief of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s Division of Propagation and 
Research, supervised a series of experiments 
at the Commission’s Loyalsock Research Sta- 
tion. The findings of these experiments have 
been published as Research Bulletin No. 3, 
entitled, “The Place of Winter Feeding in 
Practical Wildlife Management.” Mr. Ger- 
stell found that the ability of the bobwhite 
to withstand periods of severe winter weather 
depended largely on the size of the covey or 
group of birds. For example, he found that 
a bevy of ten birds might be expected to 
withstand more severe hardships than a 
single bird. This he attributed to the fact 
that when possible under adverse weather 
conditions quail roost in close formations, 
thus protecting one another from exposure. 
It was also learned that individually bob- 
white is not a very hardy specimen, and in 
this region it is strongly recommended that 
mo covey be reduced to less than eight. 

Ralph I. Blough and David H. Jenkins, 
while students at Pennsylvania State College, 
did some work on quail range requirements, 
winter trapping and holding techniques, 
marking and release of quail, and other re- 
lated subjects. Unfortunately this work was 
terminated by the advent of war. 


cultivated fields, brush lots, weed patches, 
fence rows, and gullies associated with agri- 
cultural areas. Although he may be en- 
countered occasionally some distance within 
unbroken forests, this is not his regular 
habitat. Movements of coveys or individuals 
into these unusual environments is thought 
to be the result of continued harassment of 
the bird on its normal range. To escape an- 
noyance, bobwhites are thought to seek 
sanctuary in heavy cover, probably return- 
ing to their native haunts when food con- 
ditions drive them out of the woods, or 
when the cause of their annoyance no longer 
exists. 

Being a gregarious bird, fond of the com- 
pany of others of its kind, except during the 
mating and nesting seasons, bobwhite spends 
the winter in groups called coveys or bevies, 
the nucleus of which is usually a family 
unit of the previous nesting season. This 
group may vary in numbers from time to 
time as lost members or small remnants of 
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BOB'S 
PRIVATE 
LIFE 


By C. R. Studholme 


Photos by W. Bryant Tyrrell and the Author 


other groups attach themselves to it. Acci- 
dent, predation, wandering, or death may 
account for a decline in the original numbers 
of any group. These flocks of birds were 
found to number from four to twenty in- 
dividuals at the close of the 1943-44 winter 
season, 

Apparently wandering birds are accepted 
readily by groups of other quail. During the 
hunting season just passed, banded birds re- 
leased in early September, and unbanded 
native birds were collected from the same 
groups. Since the banded birds were young 
when liberated, and since insufficient time 
had elapsed for the released birds to have 
nested and raised a brood to the age of the 
unbanded birds, the taking of both from the 
same covies must have represented a move- 
ment either of native birds to groups of 
marked birds, or of banded birds to groups 
of unbanded birds. The latter possibility 
was thought to be the more probable. 

Movement from group to group was even 
more evident in early fall before the young 
quail reached that stage of maturity which 
made it difficult to distinguish between adult 
and immature birds. On October 5, a covey 
of seventeen quail was flushed. One of these 
birds was visibly less mature than were the 
others. On the same day, another bevy of 
sixteen was found. A single bird, hardly 
able to fly was noted among the members 
of this group. This lone bird was estimated 
to be about three weeks of age, while the 
others were nearly full-sized birds. In both 
of these cases the “straggler” was probably 
one that had become lost from its own family 
and had attached itself to the first band of 
quail with which it came in contact, The 
fact that the stranger could not keep pace 
with the rest of its adopted covey in flight 
from danger was obvious. As a result of 
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Herein are Recorded Some Very 
Unusual Observations of Bobwhite 
and His Habits. 


this comparative weakness there is a strong 
possibility that the newcomer would succumb 
to predation before the others, particularly 
if predation occurred while the degree of 
maturity was so different. 

It was concluded that a covey of quail 
may be made up of individuals of several dif- 
ferent hatchings and was not necessarily a 
single family unit as is popularly presumed. 

By mid-April, and possibly sooner, some 
cock birds had chosen their mates from 
among the members of their own coveys. 
From this time onward throughout the 
summer this pair remained inseparable. On 
April 20, a covey of quail was located with 
the aid of a bird dog. Upon flushing, these 
birds scattered by twos or pairs as nearly 
as the numbers and sexes of the group al- 
lowed. It is interesting to note that those 
birds which did not leave the scene in pairs 
did so singly. Upon being further disturbed, 
the quail fled danger again in pairs; both 
birds taking to the air at the same moment, 
flying in the same direction, close to one 
another, and alighting together. This trait 
was further observed among the members 
of another covey on April 26. 

About this time of year the coveys dis- 
banded, or “broke up.” The birds that had 
paired off before the break-up set about 
looking for suitable nesting sites and those 
males that had not been: able to select a 
mate from the members of their own coveys 
began looking for one from another source. 

Nesting, in most cases, began very soon 
after the covey break-up. However, at least 
one case of pre-break-up nesting activity was 
discovered. On April 26, a covey of six quail 
was flushed from a weedy field along a 
stream. Interest was aroused as two of the 
birds seemed to fly from the same spot. 
Investigation proved that both were within 
a foot or less of a newly completed quail 
nest which contained no eggs. Subse- 
quent observations failed to bring out any 
evidence that the pair ever visited the site 
again. However, quail were found quite 
likely to desert their nests if disturbed be- 
fore egg laying has commenced, and in some 
cases, even afterwards. 

About the same time of year that the coveys 
disbanded, the familiar “bob white” call 
notes of the cock bird were heard. This 
call was never heard uttered by a member 
of a covey prior to the break-up. These par- 
ticular notes from bobwhite’s rather wide 
vocabulary were closely associated with mat- 
ing and nesting activities. It is thought by 
some to represent a vocal attempt on the 
part of the unmated male bird to attract 
a female. While this is probably true, evi- 
dence that the call may be used by mated 
males was uncovered, On many occasions, 
the song was heard in the vicinity of oc- 
cupied nests. In most cases a single cock 


bird was observed and the call was not given. 


nearer the nest than about forty yards. This 
was Observed so often that it seemed that 
the calling bird was purposely avoiding the 
immediate vicinity of the nests. Since no 
other male was usually found near the nests, 
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A newly hatched young will run to the clucking of the female as soon as its fluffy 


down has dried. 


it was concluded that the bird was the mate 
of the nesting hen. 

On one occasion a male quail was ob- 
served calling frequently from the top of a 
fence post at the edge of a corn field. After 
several minutes a different note, softer and 
of almost a pleading nature was heard, com- 
ing from a steep bank fifty yards distant from 
the male. Upon hearing this, the cock im- 
mediately flew into a large willow tree where 
he again uttered the bobwhite call. The bird 
on the bank answered, low and pleasingly. 
The male flew to the spot from whence the 
notes originated, joined the coaxing hen and 


both disappeared into a thicket of blackberry 


briars. Subsequent search of, this locality 
proved that there was a quail nest nearby. 
Possibly the hen, tiring of incubating duties, 
left the nest for a rest and called to her 
mate for company during her leisure. Just 
how she managed to send her mate off when 
she decided to return to the nest was not 
discovered. 

The “bob white” call was heard through- 





Photo by the Author 
Nest hopelessly exposed by haying operations. 


out the mating and nesting, egg laying, and 
incubating periods. It was not heard near 
nest sites after the eggs had hatched and 
the young had been led from the immediate 
vicinity. Possibly, since the male assumes 
en equal share with the female, of the care 
of the brood of chicks, the added responsi- 
bility of a family kept the cock so busy 
that he had no time to sit on fence posts 
and whistle. 


During the mating and nesting season, the 
male birds watch over their chosen mates 
very closely. This has been described by 
many as an act of devotion on the part of 
the male. Since there usually is a number 
of unmated cocks calling nearby, trying to 
entice the hen from her mate, this attention 
may be activated by lack of confidence on 
the part of the mated male, either in his 
own attractiveness or in the steadfastness of 
his mate. Whatever the activating forces may 
be, the fact remains that mated cock quail 
will fight off any intrusion of the pair’s 
privacy by another male. 

On July 14, a pair of quail was observed in 
the shade of a large black walnut tree in 
early afternoon. A second male, presumably 
unmated, was seen approaching the pair. 
The approach went unnoticed until the 
stranger reached a point about four feet 
distant from the hen. At this moment, the 
mated male lowered his head, drooped his 
wings ‘til the tips nearly touched the ground, 
and uttering a chattering, scolding call, 
started for the intruder at a rapid pace, 
The latter beat a hasty retreat for a dis- 
tance of several feet whereupon the master 
of the situation rejoined his mate. Again the 
unmated bird challenged the pair, and again 
he was driven off. A third challenge re- 
sulted in a foot race three times around a 


(Continued on page 24) 








What is more appropriate than a memorial of living trees? 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


WO important events of more than cus- 

tomary interest to the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania are being unfurled at the present 
time in connection with the administration 
and management of the State’s wildlife re- 
sources, 

First, the 25th anniversary of the greatest 
geme land purchase program ever initiated 
by any State in the Union, or anywhere else 
in the world for that matter. During the 
past 25 years money supplied by sportsmen 
has made it possible for the Commission to 
acquire more than 800,000 acres of State 
Game Lands, all managed primarily in the 
interest of wildlife, in 63 of the 67 counties 
of the State. The program represents an 
expenditure of almost 334 millions of dol- 
lars, including the actual cost of land and 
other necessary acquisition costs as for title 
and survey activities. The 25th birthday 
deserves special recognition. 

Second, and coincident with the anni- 
versary, is a plan to establish a wildlife 
arboretum of trees and shrubs indigenous to 
Pennsylvania within the first tract of State 
Game Lands acquired, and name it in honor 
of the Honorable John M. Phillips of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania’s grand old man of con- 
servation. 


By W. Gard. Conklin 


Mr. Phillips was a member of the Com- 
mission from Wovember 21, 1905 to Novem- 
ber 17, 1923, and served as president for one 
year. He is so well known to sportsmen 
and conservationists throughout the State 
and Nation, and comparatively little need be 
said here concerning his record except that 
he always has been and still is unselfish in his 
devotion to the cause. He was one of the 
original and most enthusiastic sponsors of 
the land purchase program and its constant 
supporter. 

For centuries past it has been customary 
to erect inscribed stone monuments or 
plaques as memorials to the heroes of 
battlefields or other renowned persons. Mr. 
Phillips, during his many years of service 
in behalf of wildlife and the sportsmen, also 
fought many battles, and is therefore en- 
titled to some permanent recognition. 

Customs change, and living memorials are 
more frequently suggested in honor of heroes 
and other notables than the traditional stone 
markers or monuments. Is it not more fitting 
to establish an arboretum of living trees, 
shrubs and vines in Mr, Phillips’ honor than 
to erect an inscribed monument or plaque? 

A suggestion for providing a proper me- 
morial to former Commissioner Phillips was 


discussed at a meeting of representative 
sportsmen, with Commissioner Dr. H. E. 
Kilgus present, at Wilkinsburg last year. It 
was the consensus of those present that 
something of a permanent educational value 
should be developed and dedicated as a mark 
of appreciation to Mr. Phillips for his out- 
standing services over a long period of years. 
The conferees thought this could best be ac- 
complished by creating an arboretum on the 
first land acquired by the Commission. 

Dr. Kilgus made a report to the Com- 
mission at its meeting of July 13, 1944, and 
President Ross L. Leffler was authorized to 
appoint a committee to formulate plans. He 
appointed the following: 

Commissioner H. E. Kilgus, Brockway, 
Chairman, 

Commissioner Robert Lamberton, Franklin. 

Commissioner G. I. Phillips, Alexandria. 

He likewise named W. Gard. Conklin, 
Chief, Division of Lands and C, C. Freeburn, 
Acting Chief, Division of Game Land Man- 
agement, as aides. 

At the meeting of the Commission held 
October 5, 1944, Dr. Kilgus reported that 
all contacted were favorable to the pro- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 


“If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?” 


By N. R. CASILLO 
Photos by the Author 





A full stream is as pleasing to behold as a plump animal or a thrifty plant. 


T WAS an unprecedented winter. Ninety- 

three inches of snow in a single month 
in some western counties broke all existing 
records. Old timers and some not so old 
ceased contending that the climate was 
getting milder; that a good, old-fashioned 
winter had not blessed us since that 
“healthy” one of 1904. Even the blizzard of 
88 lapsed into insignificance. 

March the month of spring is more often 
than’ not fraught with winter’s heaviest 
weather. That year was no exception. In 
the more remote sections of Butler County 
loomed six and even eight-foot snowdrifts. 
Streams had been and were still locked in 
icy armour. No thaw of any consequence 
had occurred in ten full weeks. 

Local weather prognosticators saw no hope 
for an early spring. Weren't the insides of 
squirrel ears found to be heavily furred 
when inspected during the hunting season? 
And what about the pointed buds of the 
beech? That fall had found them with two 
rather than with the usual single husk of 
protective covering. Most conclusive though, 
was the fact that the groundhog was unable 
to get out of his den even if he had so 


much as awakened. Unfailing signs, these. 

A string of eight or ten silent crows 
slowly winged over the top of Haw’s Hill 
and disappeared into a grove of maple sap- 
lings on its lee side. The intense cold that 
had sealed Wolf Creek early in the winter 
was even now stealing up the hillside; poking 
its frigid fingers searchingly into every nook 
and cranny. A thin line of sap that the 
warm noonday sun had started from an ice 
bruise on an overhanging limb of a soft 
maple had long since congealed into an icy 
welt. An owl hooted tremulously and a 
cottontail moved uneasily from a thin clump 
of wiry grasses whose stalks rattled dryly 
in the still air. 

After the sun dipped below the thin line 
of sumac sprouts fringing the hilltop the 
cold descended in earnest, even the trees 
seemingly cringing from its searing touch. 
Long shadows streaking the snow under 
hemlock coverts were soon engulfed by a 
palpable darkness. The full moon which 
had risen a few minutes before the sun had 
set now became mistress of all she surveyed, 
her glittering white light accentuating the 
intense cold. The booming call of a great 


horned owl shattered the 
white silences. 

It was some minutes after the horned owl 
quit his querulous calling before terror left 
the hearts of all the lesser wildfolk within 
hearing. Then they began venturing forth 
from their hiding places to carry on their 
small but important businesses of living, 
killing and being killed. That is the in- 
exorable way of Nature. 

At the edge of a brilliant patch of moon- 
light under a feathery spray of hemlock there 
was a movement that was scarcely dis- 
cernible, Momentarily, at least, it seemed that 
it had been but a play of light. In another 
instant a tiny, pointed, be-whiskered and 
surprisingly flexible snout came out from 
under the hemlock bough where it caressed 
the snow. For a brief moment the pink 
muzzle turned this way and that testing the 
air currents. 

Satisfied that all was well a short-tailed 
shrew clumsily but boldly plunged out into 
the lighted area to begin weaving his peril- 
ous way in the new snow. For the diminu- 
tive but fierce little creature this was in- 
deed an adventure and his heart was already 
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beating with the satisfaction of a task well 
done as he neared his destination. 

Just as the little mammal was about to 
whisk under a snow-covered log a mon- 
strous shadow covered the snow about him 
and he glared back just in time to meet the 
yellow, implacable stare of the great horned 
owl. In a split second the owl’s formidable 
array of scythe-like talons clutched the puny 
body of its prey. As the talons met, life de- 
parted from the grim heart of the shrew 
without its owner experiencing the slightest 
twinge of fear, the one emotion that it knew 
not. 

Without so much as missing a single wing- 
beat the owl winged off on velvety pinions 
to its nest in a tall hemlock; the minute bit 
of stringy ill-smelling flesh which it gripped 
destined for its young. 

Except for the swelling buds of some 
trees the hunting call of the great horned 
owl as it seeks food for its ever-hungry 
young is the very first tangible sign of spring, 
the two and rarely three eggs being laid as 
early as the middle of February in Western 
Pennsylvania. Usually by the end of March, 
regardless of weather and other unseasonal 
phenomena, the young have hatched and 
wooded areas of remote sections resound 
with the hollow calls of the parents. Truly, 
spring before winter has ended. 

A short distance downstream, on the other 
side of the hemlock wood a low field of 
considerable area extends from the base of 
Haw’s Hill and thence to the stream which 
it skirts for a quarter of a mile or so. Ex- 
cept for a few clumps of low bushes and 
dead bracken together with an occasional 
tree, the field was covered with an uniform 
blanket of snow. 
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Near a copse of young pignut hickories 
in the farthest corner of the field stands a 
considerable pile of stones, each painstak- 
ingly gleaned from the field and deposited 
there by an industrious farmer. Now it 
appeared like a huge, frosted conical cake. 

Adjoining chambers in a snug subterranean 
duplex below the rock pile were occupied 
by its rightful owner, a groundhog, and a 
big wide striped boar skunk. On this night 
a mysterious summons penetrated the cozy 
retreat and one of the sleepers heeded the 
call. 

Presently, the skunk bestirred himself and 
after an elaborate and seemingly painful 
ordeal of stretching began to slowly move 
upward toward the snow-choked entrance. 
Pushing and clawing its way through the 
soft white plug the animal finally emerged 
and peered at the glittering world about him. 

For a long time the skunk stood there at 
the den entrance apparently waiting for his 
befogged senses to clear before taking up 
the business at hand. After a while how- 
ever, he began moving toward the edge of 
the ice-encased creek, his shuffling, hesitant 
gait leaving a trai] resembling in pattern if 
not in size that made by the black bear. 

A tracker intent on that wavering trail 
would have observed that its maker had 
gone on downstream until he came to a 
small spring run. In spite of the cold 
weather and recent snows the little stream 
was open and its muddy margins sparsely 
spotted with tender green growths. Clearly, 
the soft ground showed the tracks leading 
to a nearby mud flat where a dozen or more 
skunk cabbages reared their purple veined 
hoods. 

After eating parts of two or three crisp 
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hoods with evident relish (this, however, is 
not why the plant got its name), the skunk 
continued along the muddy bank interrupted 
now by irregular streaks and patches of ice 
and snow, the animal’s muddy feet discolor- 
ing its clearcut tracks. 

A little farther on the larger tracks of 
the male mingled with some smaller ones. 
From this point the double trail careened 
across a narrow intervale and finally disap- 
peared under an old implement shed at its 
edge. It was the mating season. 

When fresh skunk tracks are seen after 
a protracted cold spell you can be sure that 
they presage milder weather. In this case 
the break came early next morning. 

All through the night the wildfolk were 
unduly active. The delicate traceries of the 
field mice were to be seen on every hand. 
The little rodents had emerged from their 
snow tunnels to revel on the moonlit snows, 
revelery that was sometimes interrupted by 
a brief scuffle, a terrified squeak and a rare 
blood stain or two as a weasel pounced on 
one of them. 

What all of the wild creatures had appar- 
ently been expecting arrived an hour before 
daylight; a light south wind packing an 
amazing amount of warmth flooded the 
countryside. As it softly soughed through 
the hemlocks the weighted boughs were soon 
relieved of their burdens, the sodden snow 
sliding off and plopping into the softened 
blanket below. 

By daylight the trees were dripping and 
scores of newly created rivulets tumbled 
down every slope. The thick ice on the 
creek groaned and moaned as the water be- 

(Continued on page 23) 





“sniffed excitedly at the hot trail of a cottontalil.” 
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Importations of Live Birds and Animals 


A SHORT time ago one of George Cook’s 
entertaining cartoons, “The Neighbors,” 
appeared in a number of newspapers with 
the following explanatory remarks: “He 
says if he can get her on the plane he will 
bring ‘Myrtle’ home with him. Now she 
might be anything from a wife to a baby 
gorilla.” If the GI was returning with a 
baby gorilla or any other wild animal as a 
pet, before it could enter the United States 
an importation permit would have to be ob- 
tained from the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in Chicago. If it is a wife he is bringing 
home, this permit may be dispensed with. 

Very few people, and still fewer in the 
military service abroad, know that wild 
birds and animals cannot enter unless a per- 
mit is produced at the port of entry. Many 
people return to the United States with birds 
and animals as pets, which they do not care 
to part with, for which no permit has been 
obtained, and they cannot bring them in. 
This causes considerable trouble, embarrass- 
ment, and in many cases financial, loss. 
Further confusion arises, for the law (which 
is an old one) advises the importer to apply 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., whereas the permits can 
only be obtained from the Chicago office of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. It is for the 
purpose of being helpful to these boys and 
girls that this article is written. 

Years and years ago, a member of Con- 
gress by the name of John F. Lacey became 
interested in the conservation of our valu- 


* Division of Game Management, U. 8S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 
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able wildlife, and in 1897 introduced in Con- 
gress a Bill for the protection of wild birds 
and animals which finally became a law in 
the year 1900, and since that time has been 
known as the Lacey Act. This was prob- 
ably the first time the Federal government 
took official action in the protection of our 
feathered and furred friends, The Lacey 
Act regulated the importation of birds and 
animals and interstate traffic in game. It 
also enlarged the powers of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, now Interior, to include the 
preservation, distribution, introduction and 
restoration of game and other wild birds, 
and to aid in the restoration of such birds 
which had become rare or almost extinct. 
This could include the propagation of game 
birds and re-stocking depleted covers, if 
Congress appropriated the necessary funds. 

The section of the Lacey Act in which we 
are interested at the present moment is 
number 241 of the Penal Code of 1909. 
Briefly, it prohibits the importation into the 
United States of the mongoose, flying fox 
or fruit bat with a wing spread of 4 or 5 
feet, the English starling, the English spar- 
row, and such other animals and birds as 
the Secretary may from time to time pre- 
scribe for any purpose whatsoever. It also 
declares that no wild bird or animal shall 
enter excepting under a special permit. It 
is a pleasure to record that no wild bird 
or animal has entered and secured a foothold 
in this country since the passage of the Act 
in 1900. The English sparrow (1850) and 
the English starling (1890) were introduced 
previously. Undoubtedly, the effective ad- 


ministration of this law by the old U. S. 
Biological Survey and its successor, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, has prevented the in- 
troduction of many species that would have 
become seriously injurious to agriculture or 
some other valuable interest. The mongoose, 
for example, was unfortunately introduced 
into Jamaica for the laudable purpose of 
destroying snakes, at which it is quite pro- 
ficient; but it found the birds and their 
eggs there provided a much easier and less 
dangerous food. 

This subject is of special interest at this 
time because so many of our boys and girls 
in our armed service soon will be returning, 
we hope, to this country, and more and 
more of them as we draw nearer to Berlin 
and Tokyo; in fact, millions of them. Many 
are nature lovers and have acquired pets, to 
whom they have become attached, and are 
bringing them back to make American citizens 
of them. An unpleasant surprise awaits 
them at their first U. S. port in finding out 
that their pet cannot enter unless the permit 
is produced. It is not a very nice state of 
mind for a fellow to be in—after passing the 
Statue of Liberty, he loses the pet that has 
been a friend to him for months in mud, 
rain and fox holes, all because of what will 
at first appear to be just another roll of red 
tape. It will be a disagreeable experience, 
at least, to have to abandon the pet, how- 
ever polite and kind the Custom official 
whose painful duty it is to see that permits 
are forthcoming. The pet without a permit 
will be returned from whence it came, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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WOODCHUCK DEFENSE 


By W. Z. Bradley, Gunsmith 


ANY books have been written about the 

history and habits of the Eastern 
Woodchuck; also many hunting stories about 
him have appeared in outdoor magazines by 
better writers than I. 

But someday, somewhere here in the East, 
a marble statue should be erected in honor 
of what the woodchuck has done for United 
States of America. The arms and ammuni- 
tion companies could pay a liberal sum 
toward the statue because the ’chuck has sold 
thousands of rifles, and many more thousands 
of cartridges for them. The binocular and 
telescope companies could follow suit, and 
the one man business of gunsmith, stock spe- 
cialist, wildcat cartridge designer manufac- 
turer, custom hand-loader, and private maker 
of barrels also owe “Mr. Chuck’s statue” a 
tidy sum. 

As for the nation in general, it should 
donate plenty for the simple reason that the 
boy or man of two or more seasons of ’chuck 
hunting experience is a very good shot, can 
judge distance over country he has never 
seen before, understands how to use binoc- 
ulars to pick out hidden targets, and when 
handed a U. S. Rifle M 1903 A4 (snipers) 
with a Lyman Alaskan or Weaver 330C 
scope, in Redfield Junior mounts, finds jer- 
ries or Japs very easy targets. For this abil- 
ity the man or boy in Service thanks Mr. 
Chuck, I am sure. 

Here are some of the things I have learned 
in 26 years of groundhog hunting over the 
eastern part of United States and Canada 
using most types of rifles, bullets and tele- 
scopes. 

The popular .22 rim-fire leaves more 
wounded chucks to die in holes than any 
other caliber gun because it is used by boys 
and men who are just learning the art of 
hunting and who never had training in the 


Dilustrated by Jacob Bates Abboti 


use of the .22. In other words they cannot 
place the .22 calibre, 40 grain bullet in the 
chuck at a vital part, brain or backbone. 
The boy who had training by his parent or 
rifle club, and can cal! his shots, wounds very 
few chucks with a good .22 rifle peep-sighted 
under 50 yards using a 3 or 4 power scope 
mounted low on a good rifle. He is good for 
85 yard clean kills. The reason is the .22 long 
rifle, high speed cartridge has a muzzle en- 
ergy of 168 feet pounds but out at 100 yards 
it has dropped back to 104 feet pounds. If a 
.22 caliber rifle with scope is sighted in to 
hit inches high at 40 yards, at 75 yards it will 
hit point of aim. At 85 yards it will hit one 
inch low. At 100 yards it will be 3% inches 
low, or just enough to cripple a chuck. 

So I say fathers should teach their boys 
how to safely use a .22 caliber rifle and to 
hit what he aims at. Teach him to estimate 
distance, as this is a big factor in clean kills. 
Also advise him to stalk the chuck for a close 
shot and to make a clean humane kill. 

Next take the shotgun in 12, 16 and 20 
gauge. (28 and 410 gauge guns should never 
be used.) Use only coarse shot if you must 
hunt groundhogs with any of the above, and 
do not try over 40 yard shots. Many a large 
chuck I shot with my rifle had been sprayed 
with shotgun pellets and lived through it. 

The best factory cartridge to date for chuck 
shooting up to 150 yards is the .22 Hornet. 
used in a Winchester Model 70 or Savage 
Model 23 and 4 to 8 power scope sighted. It 
will deliver its 45 grain bullet, with muzzle 
energy to 700 feet pounds, and at 150 yards it 
has 300 feet pounds on a vital spot of your 
quarry. The Hornet kills very clean. 

Sight the .22 Hornet to strike on point of 
aim at 25 yards. It will be .85 of an inch high 
at 50 yards. At 75 and 100 yards it will strike 
one inch high. At 125 yards it will be six- 


tenths of an inch high, and at 150 yards one- 
half an inch low. At 175 yards you will find 
it almost three inches low. The speed at 
which the 45 grain .22 Hornet bullet travels, 
plus the thin copper alloy jacket, makes it 
explode when entering a chuck, thus killing 
it instantly. There are very few cripples— 
ask the man who uses a Hornet. Do not ask 
the chuck that was shot by a Hornet—he is 
dead. 

Manufacturers have many hand made .22 
caliber HiPower chuck rifles and cartridges 
such as Arrow, Varminter, Bumblebee, Ack- 
ley, Lovell, Thunderbolt, Magnums and what 
not. They are long range guns and belong to 
the men who like to experiment, or the man 
of means. More power to these men because 
they are trying to get longer range guns that 
kill clean. Someday they will develop a bet- 
ter cartridge than the Hornet. 

The 218 Bee, 219 Zipper and .22 Savage 
HiPower kill very good but lack accuracy. 
The 220 Swift is accurate, kills clean, but is 
sensitive to wind at long range. 

Let us consider the .25 caliber guns used 
by many experienced whistle pig hunters. 
the 25/20 cartridge with its 60 grain bullet 
kills clean, but as for accuracy it lacks; 25/35 
is somewhat better, followed by the 25 Rem- 
ington rimless, with an 87 and 100 grain 
bullet which is accurate up to 250 yards, in 
a bolt action gun. The 250/3000 Savage does 
about the same as the .25 Remington. Both 
kill clean and are good cartridges to reload. 
The .257 Roberts cartridge, designed by N. H. 
Roberts, is so far superior to any other .25 
caliber that very few other .25 caliber rifles 
were purchased to hunt chucks since its 
introduction. 

The .257 Roberts with its 87, 90, 100, 117 
and 125 grain bullets guarantees good ac- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE ODDS WERE AGAINST HIM 





The beaver played a noteworthy part in the development of our country. 


E North Americans of today are wont 

to smile indulgently when reminded 
of the beaver and to regard him only as an 
amusing chance acquaintance, forgetting that 
he has played a noteworthy part in the de- 
velopment of our continent and that we owe 
much to this industrious little animal. His 
one-time importance is enshrined in the 
heroic traditions of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and of the North West Company of 
Canada and in the accounts of Alexander 
Mackenzie’s epic journeys to the Arctic and 
the Pacific. All these British undertakings 
had the beaver for their foundation. 

But the United States can boast an equal 
indebtedness to this little rodent. During 
millenniums prior to our forefathers’ landing 
on these shores the beaver had been 
damming the streams and so retaining in the 
impounded waters the silt and humus which 
would otherwise have been carried to the 
sea. The fertility of most of our valleys, 
our farms and even our flower gardens was 
initiated by the teeth of a small, furry and 
tireless gnawer who made arable the valleys 
which the ice age had created, thereby be- 
coming our pioneer agronomist. His suc- 
cessful efforts at soil reclamation antedated 
the earliest experiments of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Garden Club of 
America by probably at least a million years. 

This was the condition when, 1609, Samuel 
de Champlain entered the northern part of 
present New York State and Henry Hudson 
sailed his Half Moon into New York Bay, 
ascended the river that now bears his name, 
and, on reaching where today is the city 
of Albany, ascertained that he had missed the 
way to China. These two men’s arrivals 
had much to do with furs. Champlain was 
confessedly seeking to enlarge the area of 
the peltry business in New France—an at- 
tempt he promptly thwarted by a few ill- 
advised shots which, aimed at Iroquois In- 


dians, transmuted the Algonquian confeder- 
acy into an active military alliance with 
the British and so changed the course of 
civilization in eastern North America. Henry 
Hudson, though primarily in quest of a route 
to China, made his employer in Holland a 
report which, dealing with the commercial 
possibilities of New Amsterdam’s furs, was 
so enthusiastically phrased that for the next 
seventeen years peltries formed practically 
the sole enterprise of the Dutch colonists 
who settled in our country. The nucleus of 
all this peltry trade was the beaver. 

In this connection it is pleasant to recall 
that New York State’s shield accords a 
prominent place to the little animal which 
rendered such valuable services during 
colonial days. 

As the white settlers increased, the beaver 
and the Indians tended to disappear from the 
eastern United States, but the beaver’s fur 
maintained its important place in the com- 
merce of the world. Soon after the Revolu- 
tionary War, when, about 1790, the China 
trade commenced to develop, this animal 
became again nationally prominent. Our 
ancestors desired tea and other luxuries pro- 
curable in the Orient but had little to offer 
in exchange, so their ships were sent on 
triangular voyages. Laden with small wares 
and gewgaws to tempt the Indians of the 
Pacific Coast, vessels from Atlantic ports 
sailed around Cape Horn and exchanged 
their goods of little value for skins of the 
far West, which were in turn eagerly pur- 
chased by the fur-loving Chinese. Thus did 
the little beaver, slightly aided by the sea- 
otter, provide not only tea, spices, nankeen 
and crepes, but also the oriental porcelains, 
amber, bits of carved ivory and jade, lac- 
quers and whatever else which are now our 
cherished heirlooms. Our great grandmothers 
danced in silks indirectly sent to them by 
the faithful little rodent. 


By The Editor 


Drawings by Earl Poole 


One of these seekers for furs along the 
Pacific’s shores was Captain Robert Gray 
who, in 1798, discovered a mighty river, 
entered it in quest of pelts and gave it his 
ship’s name, Columbia. 

The American fur trade had already be- 
come an important industry when, at the 
very beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the Louisiana Purchase was made and Presi- 
dent Jefferson commissioned Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark to find an overland 
route across our recently acquired lands to 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. These ex- 
plorers opened a new empire to the Ameri- 
can nation, though they failed to chance 
upon a path which might become commer- 
cially practicable across the Rocky Mountains, 
and so, in 1810, John Jacob Astor of New 
York, with President Jefferson’s approval, 
sent west another overland party and also 
freighted the good ship Tonquin with “gentle- 
men partners,” Canadian-French trappers 
and voyageurs, arms, supplies, and articles 
for barter and despatched it forthwith to 
trade for furs on the western shores. The 
Tonquin’s voyage around Cape Horn, the 
perilous adventures of both its company and 
the overland group, and also the founding 
of a fortified settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia River in the present state of Ore- 
gon have become a part of our cherished 
literary lore through Washington Irving’s 
previous book entitled Astoria. 

Because of Captain Gray’s discovery and 
Mr. Astor’s settlement the so-called Oregon 
Country was successfully claimed by our 
government in the boundary controversy 
with Great Britain, a controversy which re- 
mained a threatening cloud on the political 
horizon until an agreement was finally 
achieved in 1846. 

Incidentally, Astor’s overland searchers for 
beaver discovered and were the first white 
men to traverse a route which was later 
known as the Oregon Trail and along which 
most of the Argonauts of 49 made their toil- 
some journey to California. 

During the heyday of the fur trade beaver 
skins passed as money, they having estab- 
lished rating across the continent and as far 
east as the Atlantic Coast of approximately 
four dollars for an average raw skin. Fol- 
lowing the transfer from hand to hand of 
the skins themselves other currency such a3 
small stones or bits of metal, each bearing a 
crude drawing of a beaver and the initials 
or mark of a well-known trader and repre- 
senting an actual skin lying in some store- 
house, passed freely among traders and 
Indians, 

Gradually the value of the beaver pelts 
waned until they became merely one of the 
least modish of furs. Tradition states that 
they lost their commercial worth when the 
hatters of Belgium discovered that top hats 
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could be made from the fur of the Belgian 
hare, but modern historians have denied the 
truth of this tradition. 

The use of beavers’ fur in the making of 
hats during several hundred years is at- 
tested by numerous authors. Chaucer de- 
scribes one of his characters as dressed “in 
a mantle and a beaver hat”; and Addison 
says, “You see a smart rhetorician turning 
his hat; a deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver, when he is talking of 
the fate of a nation.” 

Whatever its present status, this unas- 
suming little animal may accurately claim 
that he gave to our forebears luxuries and 
wealth and that his western cousins gave 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and part of Mon- 
tana to the United States. 

Coyotes and beavers have continued to 
lead their lives and attend to their own af- 
fairs less affected by the ways of men than 
have any others of our wild animals. In- 
deed, beavers have been wont to attend to 
their own affairs so enthusiastically that the 
lives of men have been occasionally some- 
what inconveniently affected by the ways of 
beavers. 

We learn from the journals of Lewis and 
Clark that on August 4, 1805, Lewis, when 
leading the foremost group of the explorers, 
was forced to change his course and to 
follow another branch of the Missouri River’s 
headwaters. Writing directions for those 
who were to follow he left the paper “on a 
pole at the forks of the river” and pushed 
forward. His journal entry of two days 
later records this simple statement; “at 4 
P.M, they arrived at the confluence of the 
two rivers where I had left the note. This 
note had unfortunately been placed on a 
green pole which the beaver had cut and 
carried off together with the note.” And so 
a little animal quietly attending to his private 
business forced Captain Clark and his foot- 
sore and weary men of a great exploring ex- 
pedition to make a long detour. 

In the early days of steamboat naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River, long before the 
era of western railroads, a much heralded 
steamboat reached the head of navigation 
just as the waters of the river had com- 
menced their autumnal lessening. The boat 
had been widely advertised as about to 
make prompt return downstream to St. 
Louis but it spent the winter in Montana 
because, during the scanty crew’s shore- 
leave of thirty-six hours, beaver swung a 
dam behind the vessel, intricately interlaced 
the dam into the paddle wheel and so effec- 
tively dry-docked the whole affair that 
clearance could not be accomplished before 
the river’s rapidly receding waters had lost 
their floatage. 

As in many other parts of our country, the 
beaver was once abundant in different sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania. But all that was left 
to tell the wonderful story of these famous 
animal-engineers thirty or forty years ago 
were such familiar and suggestive names as 
Beaver Dam, Beaver Creek, Beaver Meadows 
and Beaver County, and occasionally some- 
one, while wandering through the wildest 
portions of the mountains, found the remains 
of their ancient dwelling place about streams 
and dams. 

There seem to be but few records of any 
sort concerning the last known colony in 
the Commonwealth, and these do not agree. 
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Both American and Pennsylvania History of Mr. Broadtail are 
Recounted in This Narrative, the Former by Beulah Rollins 
(Nature Magazine, November 1933), the Latter by the 
Editor (Field and Stream, 1931). 


Mr. Abraham Neveling of Coalport, a well- 
informed naturalist of former years, once 
stated that “The last beaver was trapped 
in Clearfield County in 1837.” Another old 
record tells us that one George K. Boak of 
Pine Glen claimed the animals were to be 
found in Centre County in 1867; and still 
another includes a statement from a Mr. 
Seth Nelson of Clinton County which goes 
on to say that the last beaver was killed on 
Pine Creek in 1884, 

The Annual Report of the Game Com- 
mission for the year 1902 by Dr. Joseph 
Kalbfus, the Secretary of the Commission, 
reads: “We are reliably informed there is 
still a colony of beavers in the state; they 
are found in the wildest portion of a wild 
section. There is no possible way whereby 
harm can come to any individual or the 
state through their absolute protection. A 
sufficient increase in their numbers might 
result in benefit to the state, and we recom- 
mend a law protecting this animal in the 
Commonwealth.” 

The movement to protect the beaver was 
received favorably, for during the Legislature 
of 1903 a law was passed prohibiting the 
capture or killing of beavers, violation thereof 
entailing a penalty of $100. 

There are no records at hand which make 
any reference to the beaver from 1902 to 
1915. During that year a committee com- 
posed of members of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture visited Pennsylvania to study methods 
of reforestation. That visit marked a new 
epoch for old broad-tail and his tribe in 
Pennsylvania. 

Some of the gentlemen referred to, while 
looking over certain forest lands in Potter 
County, pointed out that conditions were 
ideal for beavers. (At that time Wisconsin 
was giving beavers protection.) The seed 
they sowed found fertile soil, but it was not 
until 1917 that any definite restocking pro- 
gram was undertaken, and then only as an 
experiment. In the summer of 1917 a pair 
of beavers was presented the Game Com- 





mission by the state of Wisconsin and re- 
leased in Game Refuge No. 17 near Sizerville, 
Cameron County, on what is known as East 
Cowley Run. They at once went to work 
and built a dam and house, and the fol- 
lowing summer raised a family of young. 
In the spring of 1918 the young beavers 
moved to other locations on the same stream 
and built dams, and by the fall of 1919 the 
whole valley for a distance of nearly a mile 
was a series of dams, one above the other. 

In September, 1919, a pair of these beavers 
located on Parker Run, about nine miles from 
the original dam, and the following summer 
reared young. At about the same time a 
pair located on Hunts Run, seven or eight 
miles in the opposite direction. They also 
built a dam and house, and the following 
summer raised young. In the spring of 1920 
beaver cuttings were noticed on other 
streams in the locality, many miles distant 
from the home dams. One dam was found 
on the headwaters of Bailey Run. Examina- 
tion of this dam and house revealed, how- 
ever, that it was established in 1919. In 
the summer of 1922 a survey showed three 
well-established dams on Hunts Run, two 
on Bailey Run, two on Parker Run, and 
while trapping bears in McKean County dur- 
ing July, 1922, Harry VanCleve, former 
trapper of the Commission, found a dam 
with two adults and five young on the 
left branch of Potato Creek. 

By this time all of the streams in southern 
McKean and most of Cameron Counties were 
well stocked with beavers—all believed to be 
the offspring of the original pair from Wis- 
consin. 

During the summer of 1921, former Game 
Protector C. E. Logue caught three beavers 
at the original dam in Cowley Run. These 
were released near Woolrich in Clinton 
County where they located on Staver Run. 
There they increased to such an extent that 
they built and occupied five or six dams 
on various nearby streams. This is as far 


(Continued on page 26) 


The otter is the only natural enemy of the beaver. 
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“From the heading you can see I am in 
Greenland, situated on an island about a 
half mile off shore. Things were pretty 
rough here for several months after we ar- 
rived because of the work to be done in 
preparation for the winter, but now we have 
settled down and have time for other things. 

“Lately I have been doing all the duck 
hunting that time would permit, and once 
I didn’t have my clothes off for three days. 
That’s mot necessary, of course; it was just 
that I would rather hunt than sleep. The 
ice formed completely around us about two 
weeks ago, and that made the hunting pos- 
sible, Before that time hunting was available 
to those who had boats but that is one thing 
that we need badly here. We did inherit a 
big, metal, and very beat up life boat. It 
was a means of getting to town when the 
winds were favorable, but when it got so 
bad that we had to lash several empty oil 
drums inside of it to keep it afloat we 
beached the thing. It wasn’t good for hunt- 
ing anyway because two men were required 
to row it and at that you couldn’t get any- 
where. The tides and currents now keep 
certain areas open around and the duck 
hunting is really something to talk about. 
A few short trips in the past week have ac- 
counted for about 18 eider ducks. Flocks 
of over a hundred are not at all uncommon, 
and almost every bird flies only several feet 
above the ice or water. The black guille- 
mont is the other abundant bird in the 
region at the present time, and they are 
better eating than the eider ducks although 
smaller. The eiders will weigh four pounds 
at times being large ducks.- The king eider 
is colored in his blues, greens, salmon, black 
and white at the present time but the com- 


mon eider seems to stick to his drab brown 
and grey. I haven’t quite figured out the 
plumage change in the latter species, but 
perhaps I have been able to collect only im- 
mature males. 

“I have permission to collect for the Col- 
lege museum, and have been doing fairly well 
lately. During the middle of January I col- 
lected several purple sandpipers, and was 
very surprised to find shore birds up here 
in that month. Lately I have been able to 
get a little auk, and both the common and 
black guillemonts. I am really having my- 
self a time and am learning a great deal 
about birds I had never seen before. When 
spring comes this will truly be a fertile spot. 

“Land mammals are almost entirely ab- 
sent in this region, and I haven’t seen a 
single one since leaving G, my former base. 
However, I received a seal net from one of 
the natives for my birthday and am now 
trying to catch a seal. They aren’t too 
abundant here and are hunted continuously 
by the natives, so my hopes aren’t too high. 
When the seals begin to come out on the ice 
to sun themselves, I should have better luck 
by hunting them. 

“We saw the sun on January 22d for the 
first time since November first, and each day 
we seem to have much more daylight. 

“I have also made several short trips with 
our dog team during the past week, and it 
is really surprising how much country a 
person can cover in this manner. We aren’t 
too good with the dogs as yet for all they 
were used for, until the ice formed, was to 
haul water. A few days ago two of us 
crossed a field of jammed ice. It was quite 
a job but good practice for both us and the 
dogs. 


“This will probably be the only letter I 
send out before spring, and I am not at all 
sure of getting this one out. Please give my 
thanks to Mr. Gordon and Leo for their 
Christmas messages, and my best wishes to 
all of you. Remember that I’m still very 
interested in everything that goes on even 
though I am not able to write as I would 
like.".—Cpl. J. G. Beule 3349506, 8th Weather 
Sq., APO 859, c/o Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y. 


“I was very fortunate in receiving many 
cards and Christmas packages. After two 
years absence it is good to know that folks 
still remember you. 

“Today I received the October 1944 issue 
of GaME News and I enjoyed it very much; 
ic was really a good issue. I was also lucky 
in receiving several copies of Field and 
Stream in a Christmas package. 

“For the past several weeks some GI’s 
from this base have been enjoying some good 
deer hunting. Of course it is all done at night 
with the aid of spotlights rigged up from 
various salvage parts. The other night sev- 
eral of our boys were out and killed a doe 
that I judged to weigh around three hun- 
dred pounds. It was certainly a massive 
deer. Our cooks prepared it (steaks) and 
I must admit that it was fine. The meat 
seemed finer grained than ordinary Penn- 
sylvania deer and not nearly as dark. Some 
of the boys took pictures of it. 

“There is a great variety of birdlife where 
I am now and there are several black 
squirrels, similar to ours back home, that 
play around our living quarters quite regu- 
larly. I would certainly give a lot to have 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Bushy Tails Like Butternuts 
By R. L. WATTS 


A fall when hunting in the Kettle 
Creek Region, Clinton County, we were 
greatly pleased to find that a large grove of 
butternut trees were making a real contribu- 
tion to the food supply of the squirrels. One 
area of three or four acres contained over 
100 trees. Some were very large and nearly 
all were of bearing age. Almost every foot 
of the leaves and decaying organic matter 
under the trees was dug up—certain evidence 
of the work of bushy tails. It wasn’t long 
until I heard their glad “sassy” song or 
barking, which is always sweet music to na- 
ture lovers. 

It is generally conceded that the hickory 
nut is the favorite diet of gray squirrels. 
But unquestionably they are very fond of 
black walnuts and butternuts. The kernels 





Photo by Eugene C. Tate 
This bushytail says he likes hickory nuts, too. 


of both of these nuts are highly concentrated 
in calories, the butternut being slightly 
richer, for it contains 27.9% protein. No 
wonder the Kettle Creek grays and blacks 
are so sassy. 

Since the almost complete extermination 
of the American chestnut gray squirrels have 
had to rely on acorns as their chief source 
of food. But, as is well known by hunters, 
the acorn crop is extremely light some years 
and the squirrels must then seek other kinds 
of food. In the beech country, beechnuts 
constitute an important supply, but this is 
also a very uncertain crop. 

There are years when hickories, oaks, and 
beeches fail to yield any considerable quan- 
tity of mast and these are the years when 
butternuts sometimes play an important role 
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in the nutrition of bushy tails. This state- 
ment applies equally well to walnuts, but the 
butternut is much more common in the Ket- 
tle Creek Region and also in other non- 
limestone sections. 

The butternut is by no means a regular 
annual bearer, but it does produce food some 
years when other species fail. It blooms early 
and no doubt this habit is largely respon- 
sible for crop failures, for the flowers. are 
often killed by frost. The butternut curculio 
is also a serious enemy. 

The chief motive in writing this short ar- 
ticle is to say to woodsmen, “Brothers, spare 
that butternut tree.” It has an important role 
in the lives of our small furry friends. While 
walnuts are often “deaf” or devoid of plump 
kernels, practically every butternut contains 
a delicious morsel. Furthermore, the butter- 
nut is the hardiest of all American nuts, 
succeeding well up into Canada. And while 
we are sparing the old trees why not start 
some seedlings. They are easy to grow from 
stratified nuts. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


One of the strangest mammals in the world 
is the dormouse, famed in legend and story. 
He is not a mouse at all, but more closely 
related to the squirrel family. He is the only 
mammal that can shed his tail like a lizard 
in order to make his escape from capture. 
And he soon grows another tail! 





E. Remington and Sons, predecessors of the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., were once 
builders of bridges, large and small. The 
New York Central bridge, spanning the Hud- 
son at Albany, New York, was built by this 
firm, now the leading manufacturer of small 
arms and ammunition, 





Bats have the finest of all fur and the 
greatest number of hairs per square inch of 
all animals. 





The ginkgo tree is the only living plant 
which exists today in the same form as it did 
in prehistoric days. 





Over a century ago there was a town in 
Herkimer County, New York, named Rem- 
ington—after the small gun factory estab- 
lished there. Just one hundred years ago the 
name of that town was changed to Ilion, but 
it is still the site of the now internationally 
known sporting and military arms factory. 





The fact that the porcupine has a partic- 
ular yen to eat synthetic rubber tires has had 
wide publicity. But now another “synthetic 
appetite” comes into view. Stray dogs in the 
West are said to be eating auto license plates 
—the plates are made from a soybean base. 
Hunters who park in secluded spots are 
taking a lot of chances these days. 





Bears are supposed to be slow, lumbering 
creatures, but recently a bear, running ahead 
of an automobile, was clocked at the speed 
of 19 miles an hour until he could find a 
convenient place to crash into the cover. 


Only two of the 3,000 kinds of lizards that 
inhabit the world are poisonous. These two 
are the Gila monster and the Mexican 
bearded lizard. 
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*«*xCURRENT TOPICS«*« 


UNITED FOR ACTION 


Realizing that strength accomplishes where 
individual] effort fails, representatives of var- 
ious conservation and sportsmen’s associations 
of Pennsylvania joined forces at a meeting on 
January 30, 1945, in the office of Attorney 
General James H. Duff at Harrisburg, and 
agreed to do all in their power to promote 
the passage of the Brunner Clean Stream 


Bill and any other beneficial conservation 
bills. 


Organizations present voted to form a 
permanent conservation committee, with 
Hon. Grover C. Ladner as Chairman and 
Mrs. Ellen A. Dietrich as Secretary-Treas- 
urer, the group to be known as the PENN- 
SYLVANIA CONSERVATION COMMITTEE. 


Representatives of State Departments in- 
terested in the various phases of conserva- 
tion were also present at the meeting. 

The various groups represented brought 
to the attention of the others in attendance 
a number of measures which their respective 
organizations believed should be enacted into 
laws; and, in accordance with the thought 
of Attorney General Duff when he proposed 
such a committee, the State Planning Board 
was able to secure a general picture of just 
what legislation the various groups wished. 
Meanwhile the organizations themselves 
agreed that by uniting their efforts, they 
gained strength toward passage of such legis- 
lation. 

We need not add that the new Committee 
is not only worthwhile, but necessary. It is 
only through the cooperation of every sports- 
man and every conservation-minded citizen 
that we can accomplish the ends toward 
which we strive. 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 








IN MEMORIUM 





HON. HARRY C. STACKPOLE 


It was with deepest regret that we learned 
of the death of a former member of the 
Commission, Harry C. Stackpole, St. Mary’s 
businessman, who passed away Saturday, 
February 3. 

An ardent nimrod and angler, deeply 
concerned about the future of the conserva- 
tion program in Pennsylvania, he did much 
to forward this movement during his tenure 
of office which began June 24, 1927 and 
terminated December 23, 1931. 

His influence and unquenchable enthusiasm 
will be greatly missed by everyone who was 
ever associated with him in the field of 
sports. 








News from Other States 


According to recent press reports, Maine’s 
1944 deer kill was 21,661. Although this 
failed to equal the previous year’s splendid 
record, it was the fourth largest annual 
bag in the State’s history. 





Earle Doucette of the Maine development 
commission reported a 24-point, 316 pound 
buck as Maine’s entry for the largest white- 
tail deer shot this year on the North Amer- 
ican continent. This prize animal fell to 
the gun of Lester Averill in the vicinity of 
Carthage. 





The Michigan Conservation Commission 
has asked for an amendment to their game 


“laws to allow an open season on both bucks 


and does for archers from October 1 to No- 
vember 14. Then the bowman who had not 
filled his license would be permitted to buy 
a second one for the regular deer season and 
hunt bucks only from November 15 to 30 
with either bow, rifle or shotgun as he pre- 
fers. 

The provision that has forbidden unsuc- 
cessful archers to buy a regular deer license 
has never been quite fair, because the deer- 
kill with bow and arrow has been so small. 
In Allegan County last fall, for example, 
approximately 600 bowmen hunting both does 
and bucks through the entire month of No- 
vember took a total of only 13 deer. This 
situation has discouraged many sportsmen 
from trying their hand with the long bow 
prior to November 15. 





In 1716 blackbirds were so plentiful in 
Abington, Mass., that the town voted that 
“every man 16 years old and upwards shall 
kill 12 black birds each year or pay two 
shillings to the town.” 





Lumbering operations on State Game Lands 


at Mt. Gretna, Lebanon County. Charles H. 
Shannon, Land Manager, scales a —_— log. 
Over a million feet will be removed from the 
area, mostly for the war effort. 
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N.R.A. MAKES SPLENDID 
ANNUAL SHOWING 


In the Secretary’s Annual Report of the 
1944 activities of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America, the following highlights im- 
pressed us as being worthwhile to pass on to 
our readers, 

“Aside from our work of recruiting spe- 
cialists for the Armed Services during 1941- 
42, the Pre-induction Basic Small Arms Fir- 
ing Schools program has been our greatest 
tangible contribution to the war effort. This 
program has received widespread commenda- 
tion from official Washington, from editorial 
writers, from our own members and, most 
important of all, from the men who have 
taken the course and then gone into the 
military or naval forces, 

“During the three years that this formal 
school program has been in effect, 1,244 dif- 
ferent schools have been certified. Reports 
have been received covering 2,862 courses 
conducted by the certified schools. These 
reports indicated an enrollment of 59,240 
student trainees of which 42,868 successfully 
completed the courses by qualifying as 
marksmen or better at the end of the school. 
This number, it will be noted, represents 
the strength of approximately three Ameri- 
can Army Divisions—not a small ‘spare 
time’ contribution to the war effort by men 
who were generally employed full time on 
other phases of the war program! 

The Pre-induction Training Program had 
a favorable reaction among students, faculty 
and parents. It also developed a healthy 
by-product in encouraging senior clubs to 
organize junior groups. Some senior clubs, 
with their adult members no longer utilizing 
the club facilities, turned, at long last, to the 
youngsters of the community as a means of 
keeping shooting activities alive. 

“A most important by-product of the pro- 
gram has been the development of a corps 
of experienced group instructors. The stand- 
ards required to be met for certification as 
an N.R.A. Instructor were reasonably high. 
Many men who applied for certificates failed 
to meet the requirements though some had 
attended the matches at Camp Perry for 
years. To encourage men who had the basic 
qualities desired but lacked experience, an 
‘Assistant Instructor’ rating was established. 
(These Senior Instructors’ ratings are 
separate from the Junior Instructor ratings 
which are mentioned under the paragraph 
dealing with Junior activities.) During the 
approximate 30 months the instructor certifi- 
cation plan has been in effect, certificates 
have been issued to: 647 Rifle Instructors; 
131 Pistol Instructors; 395 Assistant Rifle In- 
structors; 39 Assistant Pistol] Instructors. 

“As a result of the improved program and 
the stimulant provided by the war, 178 new 
junior clubs were chartered during the year 
aside from summer camps. There was also 
renewed rifle shooting activity in the summer 
camps as ammunition became more readily 
available. 


“The Junior Program holds the key to the 
future of shooting in America. We must 
continue to improve the program and to im- 
Prove our contacts in those groups whose 


Support is essential to the expansion of the 
program.” 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


CHARLES C. BRENNECKE 

Another oldtimer shed his harness on 
February 28 after serving faithfully and 
diligently for 21 years. Game Protector 
Charles C. Brennecke, Altoona, began his 
career with the Commission on June 1, 1924 
as the Game Protector of Blair County and 
has remained in that position ever since. 

We dislike losing the services of such an 
outstanding officer, and are happy that we 
are going to do so only officially. He will 
always cherish a love of the great outdoors 
and remain an unofficial protector of nature’s 
bountiful treasures. Mr. Brennecke was 
tremendously interested in promoting con- 
servation education in the public schools. 
The best wishes of the entire organization 
go with him. 
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FOREST SERVICE CELEBRATES 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


President Roosevelt, in a 300 word con- 
gratulatory letter addressed (February 1, 
1945) to the Chief of the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Forest Service, said the 
economic future of America cannot be wholly 
safe until the future of the nation’s forests 
are assured. 


In commending the Forest Service, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, “You have a right. to be 
proud—all of you, every member of the 
Service—for the Service has done great 
things . . . It has made forestry known to 
America, it has turned many enemies of for- 
estry into staunch friends, it has won the 
confidence and cooperation of the people, and 
it has led the way in making American for- 
estry an autstanding achievement. 


Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, reviewed his early experiences as 
first head of the new Division of Forestry 
set up in Agriculture in 1898 and later as 
first Chief of the Forest Service beginning 
in 1905. He contrasted the 1898 budget 
figure of $28,000 for his division and its 11 
employes with the present appropriation of 
$59,000,000. 


“When this war is over your responsi- 
bilities will increase,” declared Claude Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture, “First, there 
is the big task of restoration, long neglected 
before the war and now increased by the de- 
vastating cutting for the war. Then there is 
the new field just unfolding—the chemistry 
of forestry. I refer to the new utilization 
of forestry products . . . In the future we 
must think of the growing of trees more in 
terms of growing a crop that not only must 
give us a sustained yield but one which con- 
serves our soils and water and enriches our 
lives.” 





Lena’s litter whelped June 19, 1944—twenty-three in all and a record breaker. Lena is 
owned by Lieut. Commander W. Newbold Ely, Dogs for Defense, and well known Master 


of Foxhounds. 
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Prof. P. F. English, State College, proudly displays a nice 6-point, 155 pounder killed 
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at 8:00 A. M. December Ist, last year in the Barrens of Centre County. 


HOW FAST DO THEY FLY? 


The question of how fast game birds fly 
has always been a subject for debate . . 
many times heated debate . . wherever 
sportsmen gather. 

Much research by various agencies and au- 
thorities has not yet brought to light the 
exact speed, and according to a Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., authority, never will. 

“The speed of an upland game bird in 
flight,” he said, “depends on. a number of 
conditions. When he is unmolested his flight 
is slower than when he is frightened by the 
hunter’s approach. The same applies to mi- 
gratory water fowl. On their long journey 
from one part of the continent to another 
they conserve energy by adopting a some- 
what ‘leisurely’ speed. If frightened, how- 
ever, that speed is stepped-up immediately, 
but even when frightened, all birds of any 
particular species do not fly at the same 
rate of speed under the same conditions. 

“It will not be too surprising to expe- 
rienced sportsmen to learn that, when un- 
molested, the dove flies slower than many 
other game birds. But to others, not so ex- 
perienced, he appears to be a grey speed-ball. 

“Probably the fastest game bird we have,” 
he continued, “is the canvasback duck, which, 
according to researchers’ records is faster 
than the blue-wing teal by a narrow margin. 

“Here are some figures on the flight speed 
of unmolested game birds. These are com- 
puted as an average from the findings of a 
number of researchers. I would not say that 
they are exactly correct, but they constitute 
the best information we have to date on the 
subject: dove and plover, 34 m.p.h.; curlew, 
38 mph; quail, prairie chicken, ruffed 
grouse, jack-snipe, mallard, black duck, 
spoonbill, pintail, wood duck, widgeon and 
gadwall, 41 m.p.h.; swans, 45 m.p.h.; Canada 
geese and brant, 48 m.p.h.; green-wing teal, 
79 mp.h.; redhead, 82 mph; blue-wing 
teal, 89 mp.h.; canvasback, 94 mph. 


HUNTERS YOU KNEW 
NEMATODE NICK 


Nick Hanahan 

Thought he was a he-man 

Because he could stomach raw meat; 
He urged us to try it, 

This Eskimo diet, 


His sandwich dripped blood at his feet. 


We hunted with awe 

As he ate pork chops raw, 

And scoffed at the notion of germs; 
It was too late when Doc 

Found him cold as a rock, 
Infested with trichina worms! 


CARSTEN AHRENS. 








BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM! 
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TONY GOES A FISHING 


My name she’s a Tony. 

My friends a name Joe. 

He’s a laka to fish, 

So to catch ’em we go. 

We get up a early, 

Bout five by da clock, 

We ride by da car, 

Then some more a we walk. 

We go a long time, 

Then come to da stream. 

She’s a beaut I’m a tell you, 

Jost lik in a dream. 

Da water shes fall, 

Down over da stone, 

She’s a place where da trout, 

She’s a mak a da home. 

Now dis fello Joe, 

He’s a smart a one man; 

But me, I’m a tell you, 

I’m no fisherman. 

I’m watch a my friend. 

He’s bait a da hook; 

He’s a throw her in, 

Way out in da brook. 

I sneek up a close. 

I watch through da leaves. 

My friend’s get a bite, 

Jost then I a sneeze. 

He’s turn all around. 

At me he’s a look; 

And what he’s a say; 

She’s a no fit for da book. 

I say O. K. Joe, 

I’m a so sorry please. 

The leaves tickle my nose, 

She’s a mak a me sneeze. 

He say O. K. Tony, 

I CAUGHT ’IM AGAIN, 

But, he slip on da rock, 

And he’s a fall a right in. 

The water she’s splash, 

The trout she’s a go. 

I look a right down, 

At my poor a friend Joe. 

He sit in da water, 

He’s pole, she’s a broke. 

This fishing for trouts 

She’s a one a big joke. 

He’s get all wet, 

And walks a six miles. 

He’s no catch a one yet, 

But still he’s a smile. 

This fishing for trouts, 

She’s all right for my friend; 

But to me she’s a troubles, 

Piled end, on the end. . 
Harry C. KuHn 


Catamingo! 


The other day Harry A. McGraw wrote to 
us asking the meaning and origination of 
the word “catamingo.” After consulting 
Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker we learned 
that “catamingo” is an Indian word mean- 
ing strong and vigorous cat. Many old 
trappers in the northern part of the State 
applied the term either to weasels, minks, 
martens or wolverines, depending upon their 
locale. Colonel Shoemaker also expressed 
the thought that the word may be a generie 
term for the lesser carnivore. 

Has anyone ever heard this word used by 
old hunters, trappers, or other outdoor men? 
Or maybe some of our readers know about 
other old trapping derivations. 

Let us hear about them! 
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The Men Who Superintend The State Game Farms 





Vernon T. Warfel 


VERNON T. WARFEL 


Mr. Warfel “grew up” with the Commis- 
sion’s propagating program, having helped 
in the first attempt to raise pheasants on the 
game refuges in 1928. Four years later he 
was appointed Superintendent of the Jordan 
Farm, the first propagating plant established 
by the Commission, and supervised the 
change-over from the old brooding hen 
method to the mechanical system. 


In 1939 he was transferred to the Fisher 
State Game Farm and placed in charge of 
bobwhite quail propagation. Since then he 
has helped supervise much of the experi- 
mental research work on breeding, nutrition, 
etc., including the experiments mentioned in 
the article “Rations for Bobwhite” which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the News. 

Prior to his employment with the Com- 
mission, Mr. Warfel was employed for twelve 
years in the railway express service in 
various capacities including the position of 
Terminal Foreman at Scranton and Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

He is a Past Commander of the American 
Legion and served in the General Service 
Infantry at Fort Slocum, N. Y. in 1918. His 
son is now serving in the Army Air Corps 
in the Pacific. 


Kenneth N. Brennaman 





KENNETH N. BRENNEMAN 


Mr. Brenneman began his services as a 
laborer on the Jordan Farm in 1929 but like 
Mr. Warfel he took much interest in the 
work and was appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent in 1937 and Superintendent in 1939 
when Mr. Warfel was transferred to the 
Fisher Farm. 

His father was a preacher but when his 
mother died he went to live on his uncle’s 
dairy and potato farm. He was educated at 
the local country school and later at Volant 
High School. His uncle’s interest in Farm 
Bureau work gave him many opportunities 
to increase his knowledge along poultry, 
dairy and agricultural lines, which subse- 
quently influenced him to enter the Game 
Commission’s employ. 

Mr. Brenneman has been a hunter and 
fisherman ever since he has been able to 
tote a gun or carry a rod and never misses 
an opportunity to pursue these outdoor 
recreations. Mr. Brenneman resigned as 
of March 20 to enter the farm implement 
business and subsequently to undertake 
poultry raising. 


EARL GREENWOOD 


Mr. Greenwood has been Superintendent 
of the Loyalsock Game-Farm since 1933, 








Five nice ones, left to right: 
and Slats Miller. 


Photo by Dan E. Mertz 
Otto Stager, Homer Spangler, Floyd Miller, Roy Ditzler 


Earl Greenwood 





Leon P, Keiser 


having gained considerable experience for 
several years prior to that in carrying on the 
day-old pheasant chick program for the Ly- 
coming County Sportsmen’s Association 
which he helped organize and administer, 
and which was one of the first groups to 
cooperate with the Commonwealth in that 
new undertaking. He also helped organize 
the Williamsport Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League. 

Mr. Greenwood was born in Warren, Ohio, 
but moved to Williamsport in 1900. He at- 
tended public and high school in that city 
and for fifteen years was the proprietor of a 
retail coal business. 

He has hunted and fished since boyhood 
and had a cabin along the Loyalsock Creek 
since 1912 with the late J. Aug. Beck, well- 
known sportsman and taxidermist and 
former member of the Game Commission. 





LEON P. KEISER 


Mr. Keiser started his career with the 
Commission as the District Game Protector 
of Juniata County in 1932. Two years later 
he was appointed Superintendent of the State 
Wild Turkey Farm. In 1938 he was placed 
in charge of field operations of the turkey 
program, but was moved back to the Farm 
when the two positions were combined. 

Before he affiliated with the Common- 
wealth, Mr. Keiser taught school and coached 
athletics at Tyrone High School and oper- 
ated a baby chick hatchery in Mifflintown. 

That he knows his turkeys should not be 
difficult to understand because he was born 
and grew up in Juniata County. He at- 
tended Mifflintown High School and gradu- 
ated from Gettysburg College. 

His hobbies are trout fishing and bird 
hunting. 


Birds have an instinct which prompts them 
in all their actions. As in the case of the 
Nuthatch, that busy little gleaner of larvae 
that is hidden in the deep crevices of the 
hardwood trees. The Nuthatch does not live 
only on larvae. It is also a seed eater. 
Since the Nuthatch cannot eat the heart out 
of the hard corn grains, its wild instinct 
tells it to tuck the corn into the cracks of 
the tree bark. There the dampness and 
water of melting snows soften the corn 
center until it is possible for the bird to 
eat it. 











Mr. and Mrs. 
winter. 


They’re Canning Cartridges Now! 


Remington Arms Company Uses New Con- 
tainer for Military Ammunition 


They call them “meat cans.” But, accord- 
ing to Remington Arms Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, they contain lethal cases 
of acute indigestion for the Jap and Hun. 
For they’re “canning” military cartridges 
now. 

The new improvement in packaging was 
born of the many varied conditions, both 
climatic and tactical, which our fighting 
forces are facing in this global war. It 
derived its nickname “meat can,” from the 
fact that clamped on the side is a key with 
which the container is opened. 

The steaming humid heat of jungle fight- 
ing, the searing winds of the deserts, the 
soup-thick fogs and mists of the Aleutians, 
the blustering blizzards of the Arctic wastes 
and the deadly cold of the stratosphere—all 
demand that American-made ammunition be 
packaged so efficiently that it will arrive at 
its destination in perfect condition, and then 
function properly when the gunner calls 
upon it. 

In addition there is another requirement it 
must meet. In the fast and furious assaults 
mecessary in present beachhead warfare, 
much ammunition is dumped overboard in 
the surf to be recovered later. Unless pro- 
tected by proper packaging, such neces- 
sarily rough handling may subject the am- 
munition to possible salt water corrosion. 
The new can, developed by the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department, working in conjunction 
with Remington Arms Company, the Chrysler 
Corporation and the American Can Company, 
is designed to take care of all this. 

It is a hermetically sealed tin can of heavy 
sheeting, opened by a key in the same 
manner as a sardine can. A handle for 
carrying is also attached. The capacity of 
the cans now being loaded at Remington- 
owned-or-operated plants is 800 carbine 
cartridges, 240 cartridges of .30 caliber, or 
120 “FIGHTING FIFTIES.” Loaded the con- 
tainer weighs approximately 25 pounds. 

After loading and sealing with special 
sealing machines, the cans are painted olive 
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Photo by F. L. Empet 


Cecil Rose, New Milford, with some of the 270 foxes they bagged last 


drab in color. The cans have small knobs 
on their lids, which identify their contents. 
Any soldier, in darkness, can immediately 
tell, by feeling these knobs, if the cartridges 
within the can will fit his gun. 

Conditions of this war have made it 
necessary for manufacturers to produce am- 
munition meeting higher and more rigid 
standards than ever before. Packing stand- 
ards have been correspondingly raised. 

For years American industry has been 
packaging many thousands of widely varied 
items in tin cans, but, according to a Rem- 
ington spokesman, it required the many 
emergencies which arise in a global war to 
bring about the “canning” of military cart- 
ridges. 


Pierce Leiby, Lewistown Valley, didn’t 
have to go far from home for his deer kill. 
Leiby and his hired man, Nelson Brobst, 
were milking cows when Bropst looked out 
into the field near the barn and saw two 
bucks grazing. 

They quickly got their guns and went out- 
side. Leiby’s shot brought down a buck, 
but Brobst missed. 
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WHY GUNS DON’T BLOW UP 


In these days of global warfare, when 
everyone is conscious of the use of guns, car. 
tridges, bombs and other explosives, the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., is more fre. 
quently than ever asked the question. “Why 
is it that the powder charge in a cartridge 
doesn’t blow up the chamber of a gun, like 
dynamite or black blasting powder would do 
in the bore hole of a quarry or mine?” 


The answer, according to a Remington 
Arms Company authority, lies in the fact that 
different kinds of powder are used for dif. 
ferent purposes. 

“For instance,” he said, “the distinction be. 
tween an explosive and a propellent powder 
is that an explosive generates its energy in 
an extremely rapid or violent manner and is 
intended to disrupt, scatter or burst the con- 
tainer. This is generally known as a high 
explosive. 

“That type of explosion is generally called 
a detonation in contrast to the slow or pro- 
gressive combustion of propellent powders, 
The bullet or shot charge at the front end of 
the propellent powder charge is not ab- 
sclutely confined and is permitted to move 
which, of course, relieves the pressure im- 
mediately. Propellent powders, in the main, 
are made from what are technically known 
as ‘slow and progressive burning’ materials, 
This type of powder, with its gases finding an 
outlet through the bore of the gun, continues 
to push the bullet or shot charge through the 
barrel as it burns, thus relieving the gen- 
erated pressure on the chamber and sending 
the missile on its way at top speed, 

“The term ‘slow’ is used in a comparative 
sense. For instance it requires approximately 
one 1/1000th of a second for a .30 caliber 
cartridge to reach the muzzle of the rifle 
after the cartridge has been fired, which is, 
of course, very fast time. But the energy of 
detonation powder would have been ex- 
hausted several thousand times faster. 

“Of course,” he continued, “these new pow- 
ders generate a lot of pressure and should 
not be used in the old Damascus barrels. 
But unless the barrels of modern guns are 
obstructed by some foreign substance, such 
as mud, snow, etc., there is little danger of 
the present day powder blowing up the 
chamber of a gun.” 
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Photo by L. N. Donaldson 


D. W. Whitton, Clarendon, with 42 foxes taken so far this season. 
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NON-CORROSIVE PRIMING BOON 
TO RIFLEMEN 


Ten million .22 caliber rifles . . . the ap- 
proximate number manufactured since 1926 

. . owe their continued existence to non- 
corrosive priming, introduced in this country 
by the Remington Arms Company, 19 years 
ago. Before this important development, it 
was necessary to clean a gun carefully after 
each time it was used. Failure to do this 
resulted in bore corrosion and rust. 

Predestined to play an important military 
role, non-corrosive priming was thoroughly 
tested by farmers and sportsmen for years 
before the present war. Pioneered as a 
peacetime development, it was specified when 
Army Ordnance officials requested Reming- 
ton to adapt a commercial non-corrosive 
priming mixture to the military cartridge for 
the new caliber .30 carbine rifle. This rifle is 
widely used in jungle and guerilla fighting, 
where the soldier may not always have time 
or facilities to clean his gun. 

Hundreds of millions .22 caliber cartridges 
with non-corrosive priming have also been 
used in gunnery training by Army and Navy 
personnel. Such ammunition has been used 
in .22 caliber Springfield rifles as well as 
machine gun trainers chambered for .22 am- 
munition, The resultant saving in precious 
military cartridges has been vitally important 
to the supply problem. In addition, non- 
corrosive training ammunition has saved 
many hours of time that might otherwise 
have been necessary to clean weapons. 

Before the development of non-corrosive 
priming, it was necessary to clean the barrel 
of a .22 rifle with hot water and oil after any 
shooting had been done. The old type mix- 
ture left in the barrel a chemical salt deposit 
which attracted moisture, thus resulting in 
corrosion of the lands and grooves with a 
loss in accuracy and general efficiency. As 
few as 20 or 30 shots, followed by a brief 
storage, was sufficient to start bore corrosion 
if cleaning was not done promptly. This 
meant that a farmer or hunter who used his 
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BALLAD OF THE ’COON HUNT 


The nimrods planned at a husking bee 

To run the hounds on their first day free, 

To work them out and test their mettle, 

And put them into keen hunting fettle. 

And on a night when a hunter’s moon 

Burns red in the east, and dusk falls soon; 

When mists dim out the pole star’s light, 

And wild geese start their southern flight, 

The dogs are alert and groomed for trial 

That will take them many a winding mile; 

They raise their muzzles and sniff the breeze, 

Then bay at the moon through the locust 
trees, 

They wait for Scout, on the quarry track, 

To post the call to the restless pack, 

And when he bugles clear and shrill 

He has found scent in the pasture hill. 

They strain at the leash for a moment, tense, 

Then a forward surge, and over a fence 

They bound, to follow the leader’s trail, 

To sweep the meadow’s frost-rimmed swale, 

And down in a stubble’s fodder heap 

A sly little raccoon lies fast asleep, 

While the woods re-echo the din of the 
chase— 

The yearling’s tenor and the veteran’s bass. 


—JOSEPHINE Bruce ALEXANDER. 





.22 only once in a while . . to shoot a 
woodchuck or a crow . . . had to clean the 
barrel every time before he put his gun 
away. Failure to do this meant that the lands 
and grooves would become pitted through 
rusting. Thus, the average lifetime of a gun 
barrel has been substantially increased even 
with indifferent care. 

Rim fire ammunition, primed with non- 
corrosive mixture, is practically immune from 
any loss in sensitivity due to prolonged stor- 
age under normal conditions. This is dem- 
onstrated by the confidence shooters have 
after years of actual field use with “Klean- 
bore” priming . . . the name selected back 
in 1926 as a result of a nationwide contest 
Remington conducted to find an appropriate 
designation for the new product. 

Such a favorable response resulted that it 
Was necessary to develop a complete line of 
non-corrosive primers for center fire metallic 
cartridges and shot shells. These appeared in 
1928 and 1930 and have been accepted as the 
standard by all users of these types of am- 
munition. 

During the time that Remington was test- 
ing the effectiveness of its non-corrosive 
priming for sporting ammunition, somewhat 
more than 500,000 rounds were fired through 
the same .22 caliber barrel without its ever 
being cleaned. Although this shooting cov- 
ered a period of about ten years, the ac- 
curacy of the gun did not suffer in any way 
and no sign of rust was visible in the bore. 

That much shooting, 500,000 rounds, is 
probably the equivalent of several lifetimes 
of normal shooting for an average farmer or 
hunter. If your .22 is still good enough to 
pass along to your children and grandchil- 
dren, non-corrosive priming probably has a 
lot to do with its condition. 


In some sections where grouse range they 
are called birch grouse because of their fond- 
ness for birch buds. 





Photo by H. C. Smalley 
An ll-inch pike taken from a 25-inch water- 
snake in Sideling Hill Creek during the sum- 
mer of 1944. 


LOST OR STOLEN: A cross between a 
beagle and fox hound named “Jack”, 16 
inches high with black body, brown legs, 
ears and most of head, mouth and feet gray, 
chest brown and gray, stomach mostly brown 
with some black and gray. Small naval 
rupture about the size of a small shellbark. 
Affectionate disposition. Disappeared from 
premises of owner December 29, 1944. Re- 
ward—George W. Leonard, Conestoga Ter- 
race, Lancaster. 


Hats off to the Junior Sportsmen’s Club 
of the Bell Avenue Junior High School, 
Yeadon, Delaware County, and the Boy Scout 
Troops of that section, who box-trapped 92 
rabbits in 23 days from the vicinity of Vic- 
tory gardens. 

Robert C. Yake, Principal of the High 
School, and Game Protector George Freas 
have been pushing the program along with 
L. C. Kibler, Chairman of Victory gardens, 
who wants the rabbits removed before 
Spring. Mr. Yake has been appointed a sub- 
agent of the Commission to trap rabbits in 
the Borough of Yeadon. 


The African giraffe-like wild okapi is in- 
cluded in the list of interesting animals 
known as “living fossils” because it is more 
nearly related to extinct forms than to the 
modern giraffe, 
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Mike Diberdine, left and Donald Shirk, Quar- 


ryville, with a day’s bag taken in Lancaster 
County last season. Both are members of the 
Southern Lancaster County Farmer’s and Sports- 
men’s Association. 
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“The heavy snowfall and high winds dur- 
ing the month created almost unbelievable 
conditions in my District. A fairly efficient 
feeding program is under way, however, and 
to date our wildlife has not suffered unduly. 
Ironically, the farmer-sportsman is by far the 
most interested in the game-feeding pro- 
gram. “When I recently advised the farmer- 
sportsman group, Camp 271 United Sports- 
men of Pennsylvania, that the Commission 
was conducting a feeding program and that 
I was temporarily out of feed, these men vol- 
untarily solicited among themselves 24 
bushels of cob corn, 2 bushels of buckwheat, 
2 bushels of wheat and 200 pounds of mixed 
scratch grains to be placed at my disposal, 
and in addition to this they pledged to feed 
game in their respective farm lands. This 
from a group of whom 90% are farmers, 
whose lands are open to public hunting 
seemed an unusual gesture of sportsmanship 
and cooperation to me.”—Acting Game Pro- 
tector William I. Beisher, Huntington Mills. 


“On January 30 I received a call from Con- 
fluence that dogs had chased thirteen deer 
into the Youghiogheny River near the old 
town of Somerfield. Upon arriving there I 
found that the deer had been chased onto 
the ice which was not strong enough to 
support them and they were all in the water. 
Several had weakened and died. With the 
aid of some local men and a boat we man- 
aged to rescue six of them from the river 
alive, but two died during the night. 

“One of the guilty dogs was killed and 
an extensive hunt is being made for the 
remainder of the culprits.”"—-Game Protector 
Millard M. Crooks, Somerset. 


“On January 13th Charles Johnson and 
Wayne Weibley, both of Ickesburg, were 
hunting foxes in Liberty Valley, Perry 
County, when they noticed a fox track of 
the previous night. Trailing this fox for 
about a distance of 1% miles without the 
use of dogs, Mr. Weibley came to a hemlock 
tree where the trail stopped. Mr. Fox was 
perched in the upper branches of the tree, 
about 20 feet from the ground! Of course 
Mr. Weibley immediately shot the animal. At 
no time was this fox hard pressed by chasing 
dogs, but evidently had been in the tree a 
good while. 

“Incidently, Mr. Weibley had previously 
killed 23 gray foxes and several reds.” —Game 
Protector Joseph S. Checklinski, Newport. 


“While feeding wild turkeys on Bobby’s 
Run in Shippen Township on the morning 
of January 31, I found the place where a 
red fox had caught a wild turkey. The 
turkey had been roosting about four feet 
from the ground in a hemlock tree. By the 
feathers in the tree and the marks on the 
snow, you could see where the fox had 
jumped up and caught the bird.”—-Game Pro- 
tector Max N. Ostrum, Emporium. 





with foxes taken 


Wayne Weibley, 
with traps and terriers in Perry County from 


Ickesburg, 


November 1 to December 30, last season. 


A new organization of sportsmen in Al- 
toona, designated the Altoona Wildlife Con- 
servation Association, was established at a 
well attended meeting held in that city re- 
cently. 

Dr. J. Frank Buzzard was named as presi- 
dent, with Ike Chaplin as vice president, 
Attorney Leo C. Mullen is the secretary- 
treasurer. All were named temporary officers 
at a previous meeting. 

The new president was empowered to se- 
lect a committee of seven members to form 
a Board of Directors. 

The organization will cooperate with 
sportsmen’s groups in the district, and will 
also launch an extensive rebuilding pro- 
gram seeking to better wildlife conditions. 


The Smokey Run Sportsman’s Association 
has been doing a splendid job feeding wild 
turkeys and other small game in southern 
Blair County. Huge amounts of corn and 
large quantities of apples and greens have 
been bought and carried by large convoys of 
men to the feeding grounds. Feeders have 
been constructed where necessary and have 
been kept filled for the past few weeks. 

The members report seeing small herds of 
deer which seem to be in a satisfactory 
condition. 
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“Two dogs brought human and wildlife 
drama to the Youghiogheny River region a 
half mile above what used to be Somerfield 
on January 30 when they drove 13 hungry 
and bewildered deer into the  ice-laden 
waters of the stream. 


“Under the direction of myself and Game 
Protector M. M. Crooks, a score of sports- 
men and others from the district labored for 
hours and finally succeeded in rescuing five 
of the fleet-footed animals, including an 
eight-point buck, alive. Four others were 
drowned and four were unaccounted for, 


“Because of the Oakland dam, which causes 
the Yough waters to rise and fall regularly, 
much of the ice was of slushy nature. A few 
of the deer managed to get on firm ice, but 
others went through. 


“We worked from 12 o’clock until 6 o’clock 
in freezing waters and near-zero blasts to 
help the animals to safety, and even while 
the rescue work was being done, dogs chased 
two more deer down from the mountain to 
the river, and onto solid ice one half mile 
above the scene of action. 


“The next day Game Protector Crooks 
and myself went back to the scene and with 
the aid of a few sportsmen managed to kill 
one of the deer-chasing dogs. 


“I just learned that a man by the name 
of Magee residing near Elliottsville, Fayette 
County, killed a four-point deer in that 
vicinity this season, and when he went to 
dress it out, discovered that it was a doe! 
Just another freak of nature. 


“While checking rabbit traps, I came upon 
one which had a rabbit in one end and a 
nice big tomcat in the other end. The rabbit 
was unharmed due to the fact that the cat 
was unable to turn around in the trap. I 
removed the rabbit, and you can guess what 
happened to Mr. Cat.”—Game Protector Les- 
ter E. Sheaffer, Uniontown. 


Game Protector Mark Motter, Dauphin County, ef 
with unusually large half wild house cat caug. 
in the act of killing game. 
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Book Reviews 


Birds of the Southwest Pacific, by Ernst 
Mayr; Macmillian 1945 ($3.75)—Dr. Mayr, 
curator of the Whitney-Rothschild collection 
of birds at the American Museum of Natural 
History, is the acknowledged authority on 
birds of the Southwest Pacific area, where 
vermin have been so methodically and thor- 
oughly exterminated these last three years 
by United States marines, doughboys and na- 
val task forces. Dr. Mayr spent two and a 
half years on New Guinea and the Solomons 
studying birds and, in all, seventeen years of 
his life have been given over to ornitholog- 
ical research of these and neighboring parts 
of the Pacific. The above book is one of the 
results and must take first place as the au- 
thority for bird identification in that vast 
region. 

Three colored plates by Frances L. Jacques, 
totaling over 30 individuals, show all the 
more prominent bird families of the South- 
west Pacific. There are a few line drawings 
as well. It is a little unfortunate that the 
names of the species could not be placed un- 
der each colored plate. However, the birds 
are numbered and are identified on an in- 
dicated page. 

With so many Americans now in this area, 
not a few of whom are keenly interested in 


Signs of Spring 


neath it rapidly rose. Snow in the wood- 
lands first settled and then turned to a 
grayish slush. Old tracks long hidden by 
successive snowfalls once again showed 
plainly as the various layers coalesced. 
The transformations that were wrought in 
a few brief hours were unbelievable. The 
glittering white countryside turned to a great 
piebald blanket as thin spots in the snow 
quickly melted, exposing dark patches of 
earth. The ice-glazed tunnels of mice, 





The ice-glazed tunnels of the Moles were the 
last to alk, 
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wildlife, this book answers a widespread de- 
mand for knowledge and identification. 

It would be a fine present to send that son 
of yours on New Guinea, Guam or Saipan, 
who wants to know more about that strange- 
looking bird that flops along the beach like 
an over-loaded bomber trying to take off or 
that flash of brilliant color that he saw in the 
steaming jungle. 

The Fox in New York, by Clayton B. 
Seagears, New York Conservation Dept., Al- 
bany, 1944—Hollywood missed out on a great 
press agent when Clayton Seagears decided 
to go into wildlife conservation work, for in 
his recently-issued 80 page booklet, “The Fox 
in New York,” he has done a fine bit of 
intelligent promotion for that well-known 
hero or villain (depending upon which side 
of the fence you are) of so many tragedies 
and comedies of our woods, the red fox. The 
writer of this inadequate tribute to a really 
excellent and painstakingly-accurate account 
of the life habits of Vulpes Fulva is entirely 
in accord with Mr. Seagears’ conclusions, for 
to him the red fox has long been one of the 
woodland’s most interesting inhabiatnts. 

Those who howl the loudest for the exter- 
mination of this red fall guy of the upland 
pastures should read with care the chapters 
on “Fox Food Habits” and “The Significance 


(Continued from page 9) 


shrews and moles were the last to go, linger- 
ing until they too succumbed to the wel- 
come warmth. 

Later that morning the tree sparrows and 
juncos were not at haunts frequented during 
the more rigorous spells of weather. Now, 
impelled by the change they scattered over 
the farmsteads feeding avidly on food found 
on the newly exposed ground. Soon now 
they would be off for their nesting sites in 
the far north. 

The clear whistles of cardinals sounded 
in the maples on Haw’s Hill while from 
farther down the slope came the monotonous 
yap-yap-yaps of a couple of nuthatches. At 
the edge of the hemlocks a little dog from 
a nearby farm sniffed excitedly at the maze 
of fresh rabbit tracks he found there. Soon 
he disappeared among the trees stiffly wag- 
ging his stub of a tail. 

In another day every run and rill was 
running full and clean; every stream a trout 
stream or so it seemed. The quiet power 
of a spring watercourse as it hums along is 
in vivid contrast to the petulantly feeble 
murmur of midsummer. The raw smell of 
snow water was as tonic as a breath of pine 
and just as heady. Fed by the snow water 
the creek threw off its icy fetters; its purring 
song becoming it as it does a plump, well- 
fed cat. A full stream is as satisfying to 
behold as a thrifty animal or a thriving 
plant. 

Many of the trees responded magically, 
pumping mightily to swell their buds prac- 
tically overnight. On the third day the more 
tender branches showed the first flush of 
color; the golden yellow of the willows, the 
purplish gray of red maples and the live 
green of poplars and aspens leading the 
throng. The refreshing greens of pines and 
hemlocks were complemented by the blue 
sky. 
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of Fox Predation.” 

The whole text is written robustly and 
with a certain amount of clear-thinking, 
wistful humor, yet all the statements are 
backed up by diligent field research and 
there are tabulated enough results of ab- 
domial excavations to satisfy the most critical 
laboratory enthusiast. Everything is covered 
from trends of fox abundance to fox hunting 
and trapping; the fallacy of the bounty sys- 
tem is clearly proven. The chapter on the 
six methods of hunting the fox in New York 
is a masterpiece and will make many an old 
fox hunter sigh for his vanished youth and 
send reminiscent twinges through his rheu- 
matic joints. : 

This booklet should be in the hands of 
every conservationist, hunter, game protector 
and poultry farmer. 


Other states are having predator problems, 
too. Because of a very high fox population 
throughout Illinois, the Natural History Sur- 
vey recommends continuation of the un- 
protected status of this animal, and broad- 
ening of the provision to include the central 
and southern zones. This recommendation 
is made only for the biennium of 1945-47; 
after this date rabbits are expected to be 
so plentiful that foxes will be needed as 
controls. 


By week’s end the rigors of a hard winter 
were all but forgotten. It scarcely seemed 
possible that but a few short days before 
we were still beset by one of the hardest 
winters ever known in these parts. Then, 
when the ruddy breast of the first robin was 
sighted and his robust cheerily, cheerily, 
cheerily was heard that evening, signs of 
spring could be relegated to that limbo of 
forgotten things because it was spring—or 50 
we hoped. 


Snow in the woodlands turned a grayish hue. 
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Bob’s Private Life 


circle about four feet in diameter. Both 
males seemed to be running as rapidly as 
possible during these encounters. No actual 
bodily contact was observed, but the mated 
bird indicated through his mein that, if 
necessary contact sufficient to put the chal- 
lenger to immediate flight would be made. 
Ten minutes elapsed between the first and 
last of the meetings. The victorious male 
was then seen to cross a farm lane into a 
corn field together with his mate. Here the 
pair was accosted by another cock bird that 
had been whistling nearby, and which was 
seen to scurry along between two rows of 
corn for a distance of about thirty yards to 
join the harassed couple. The argument 
between the stranger and the mated bird was 
of short duration. Soon the challenger 
was observed returning along the route of 
intrusion, apparently convinced. During 
these challenges, the defending male was 
very noisy, uttering a rapid series of sharp 
notes each time it became necessary to drive 
the uninvited bird from the hen. At all 
times the hen seemed undisturbed. She 
went about her normal activity as if nothing 
out of the ordinary were happening. 

In choosing a nesting site, a wide variety 
of selection was indicated by bobwhites as 
the following chart indicates. For con- 
venience the hatching success of these nests 
is included. 


oughly as were the hay fields, this apparent 
choice might not have been so evident. 

An attempt was made to classify the nests 
according to the distance frem the chosen 
site to the nearest change in cover type. 
Results of this were so varied that nothing 
definite was established. The nest located 
nearest a cover change proved to be one 
foot distant, while the farthest from a change 
was fifty feet. 

A large variety of materials was used in 
the construction of nests. While live ma- 
terial, such as an overhanging clump of 
grass or a leaning blackberry briar, was often 
incorporated, the material used in forming 
the nest proper was in every case dead. This 
dead matter was available within a few feet 
of the nest site. Although it proved un- 
suitable, bits of stubble were sometimes used, 
probably because it was near at hand. More 
adaptable materials such as the softer grasses 
were passed up in these cases even though 
it was available as near as ten feet distant. 

The stems and leaves of the softer grasses 
such as red top and blue grass were widely 
utilized. This proved ideal material as it 
was easily worked into the desired shape. 
Nests were usually roofed with grass when- 
ever available. In those cases in which the 
nests were constructed of stubble, roofs were 
not built, probably because the material was 
too short and brittle to be woven properly. 





TABLE I 

Type of Location Number of Nests Successful Unsuccessful 
EL Sel cs os ch cavdeabesbebanes 9 4 or 444% 5 or 55.6% 
I es eh hai os pe peti ne wine hha 9 2 or 22.2% 7 or 178% 
ists sbbaens pesunankecesheeee 9 6 or 66.7% 3 or 33.3% 
Hay fields (Timothy and clover mixed) 21 8 or 38.0% 13 or 62.0% 
Hay fields—alfalfa ............eecesees 8 0 8 or 100.0% 
Anns caidas oa can bee see pace 1 0 1 or 100.0% 
EES ile Sones ohio ss a e'epaed 0an sive 1 0 1 or 100.0% 
Ornamental shrubbery ..............- 1 0 1 or 100.0% 
i i oko cpandend ddne cane 1 0 1 or 100.0% 
i Me Go detadséppaeicccosdoccebe 1 0 1 or 100. 
EE Pines sith e bade coaaweies chewed s 61 20 or 32.79% 41 or 67.21% 

The number of nests found in hay fields Stubble was usually broken into short 


might seem to indicate a preference of this 
type of nesting cover. It was thought, how- 
ever, that a greater percent of the total 
number of nests located in these fields was 
discovered during harvesting operations than 
could be found in the fallow field type of 
cover, for example. Had it been possible to 
search other types of nesting cover as thor- 





Liberated 


uail hen incubating nest of 13 


eggs. Note clipped bill. 


lengths so tliat it could be worked into the 
desired shape. 


A typical quail nest was found to measure 
5.5 inches from side to side, 5 inches front 
to rear and 1.75 inches in depth. These 
measurements were taken inside the nest at 
its widest points. The nest was set in a 
shallow depression hollowed out of the 
ground by the building bird. This wallow 
was 1.5 inches deep, six inches wide, and 
five inches front to rear in the typical nest. 
The dirt removed by this operation was piled 
around the edge of the hole forming a sort 
of lip. If the chosen site happened to be a 
steep bank, the dirt was utilized to level off 
a spot on which the nest might rest. 

Many nests were furnished with roofs. 
Many were not. If the nest was completely 
roofed an opening 4 inches wide and 3.5 
inches high was left. The distance from roof 
to floor was usually about six inches. 


In order to study the density of cover im- 
mediately surrounding quail nests, typical 
areas were selected near the mouths of nests. 
The standing material, dead and alive, on 
these areas was clipped an inch from the 
ground. The stems were then counted and 
figures representing stems per square foot 
computed. In case the cover was in the 
nature of clusters, which was particularly 
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true of orchard grass and afalfa, aj. 
lowance was made for the specimen area to 
include an average amount of bare ground, 
Usually this was not necessary, however, ag 
most of the nests were located in cover of a 
much more uniform nature. 

Sixteen of the nests thus classified were 
built in blue grass or red top grass which 
grew to an average height of 17 inches with 
a density of 440 stems per square foot, 
Twenty-one nests were built in timothy and 
clover averaging 38 inches in height and 
320 stems per square foot. Orchard grass 
with 146, 40 inch stems per unit of area 
grew at the sites of 3 nests. Twenty inch 
alfalfa with 120 stems per square foot was 
present near 8 nests while two were built in 
fcx-tail grass 16 inches tall, averaging 64 
stems per square foot. Wheat and barley, 
with 80, 34 inch stems to the square foot, 
accounted for the cover at two, while marsh 
grass and smartweed were present at two 
more locations, 

A wide choice of cover density was ap- 
parent. In cases where the surrounding 
cover was especially dense the birds prob- 
ably flew to and from the nests, as no run- 
ways were apparent. Usually some nearby 
bush, tree, or fence post served as a perch 
upon which the bird might alight upon re- 
turning to the nest. From this point of 
vantage, the bird dropped to the nest, after 
first making sure that all was well in the 
vicinity. If the nest happened to be l- 
cated in more open cover the birds probably 
walked to and from the site, trails or travel 
lanes leading from the mouths of some nests 
being evident. 

All but two of the nests classified opened in 
a southerly direction, either directly south, 
or south of east or west. The ones located 
on steep banks invariably opened down hill, 
while those on gentle slopes were as apt to 
face uphill as down. Drainage of the site 
was good in all cases but one. The absence 
of any heavy rains over the area during the 
nesting season made this aspect of the chosen 
sites less important than it would have been 
had the area been subjected to heavy storms. 
None of the nests studied were abandoned 
because of high water. 

Egg laying probably began soon after the 
nest was completed. A glance at some notes 
taken on one typical case would seem to in- 
dicate that the eggs were laid about midday. 

The completed clutch of eggs varied in 
number from ten to twenty, with an average 
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Date and time of visit Number of eggs in nest 
June 12 11:45 A. M. ........ 6 
June 13 10:30 A. 7 
June 15 10:30 A. 9 
June 15 5:00 P. 10 
June 16 10:15 A. 10 
June 16 1:00 P. 11 
June 20 9:45 A. 14 
June 20 11:45 A. 14 
June 20 4:25 P. 15 
June 23 9:30 A. 17 
June 23 4:30 P. 18 
June 24 10:30 A. 18 
June 26 9:45 A. 18 





of 16. The apparent contradiction between 
this figure and the average number of chicks 
led from the nest as later indicated in the 
course of this article was brought about by 
the fact that many completed clutches were 
not successfully incubated. 

The shells of eggs being incubated were 
found to be of a much smoother texture 
than those in incompleted clutches. The 
arrangement of the eggs in the nest also 
gave clues as to whether or not they were 
being incubated. Those in nests upon which 
the quail was setting were usually ar- 
ranged in a single layer. If there were 
enough to more than cover the bottom of the 
nest the overflow was arranged about the 
sides in such a manner that they might be 
all covered by the incubating bird. Eggs 
in nests in which laying was not yet com- 
pleted were often piled on top of one 
another. 

Occasionally a hen quail may lay a very 
small egg. These runts do not hatch and 
occur infrequently. Usually the eggs are of 
a nearly uniform size. They are pure white in 
color but sometimes brownish yellow stains, 
the result of contact with damp nesting ma- 
terial, were apparent. This was noted more 
often in nests in which incubation had not 
yet begun and it was thought that these 
stains were worn off to some extent by 
setting hens, as they rearranged the eggs in 
the nest from time to time. 

The incubation period has been set at 
about 23 days. Observation brought out the 
fact that all eggs which were to hatch in any 
given nest did so on the same day despite 
the fact that as much as twenty days’ time 
elapsed between the appearance of the first 


| and the last egg in some nests. 


Incubating quail showed much _individ- 
uality of behavior at the nest. Some de- 
parted hastily upon the approach of an in- 
truder, giving no sign by their actions that 
a nest was nearby. Others “sat tight” and 
would not flush until nearly trod upon. 
One bird, a liberated quail, actually pecked 
at the hand of the observer much in the 
manner of a domestic hen, but no “native” 
or wild raised bird allowed such close ap- 
proach. 

Some of the setting birds ran from the 
nests stumbling and dragging a wing, chirp- 
ing shrilly and fluttering about as if 
wounded. This, of course, was an attempt 
to attract the attention of the intruder. 
When followed a short distance these 
“wounded” birds flushed strong and well, 
believing they had saved their nests. Gen- 
erally the longer the bird had incubated, 
the stronger was this protective urge. On 
one occasion a hen quail returned to in- 
cubate the remaining eggs in a nest from 
which a raiding skunk had removed seven. 
A second visit by the skunk, at which time 
an additional six eggs were taken, proved 
too much for the hen, and she deserted the 
nest, These eggs were in an advanced state 
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Two week old chicks on path of farm wagons. 


of incubation and would probably have 
hatched within three or four days. 

A glance at table one shows that of a 
total of 61 nests located, only 20 were suc- 
cessfully hatched. This leaves 41 nests, or 
67 percent of all nests, on the debit side of 
the account. This was considered a heavy 
loss to the quail population. A further 
breakdown of these figures into causes of 
failure is presented in table two. 


TABLE II 
Unsuccessful Nesting Attempts 


Number of nests Cause of failure 

22 Destruction by mowing machine 

5 Predation on adult bird at nest 

4 _Egg predation 

3 Destruction due to mowing with 
hand scythe 

2 Destruction due to reaping ma- 
chine 

2 Desertion due to activities of 
dogs at nest 

1 Desertion due to activities of 
man at nest 

1 Destruction due to manure 
spreader 

1 Destruction due to cultivating 
orchard 


Of these 41 failures, man in his various 
activities was responsible for 30, or 73%. 
The large number of nests mowed over 
during haying operations is important, One 
possible reason for this unwanted destruction 
lies in the fact that much of the harvesting 
was accomplished with mechanical aid. It 
was estimated by competent authority that 
65% more farmers now own tractors than 
did eight years ago. When mowing was done 
with horse drawn machines, the progress was 
slower and the horses often frightened in- 
cubating birds from the nests far enough 
ahead of the cutter bar to give the operator 
an opportunity to raise the knives leaving a 
patch of cover over the nests. Quail often 
returned to complete hatching nests thus 
handled. With tractor drawn equipment, the 
progress about the field was so rapid that 
the operator had not sufficient time to save 
the nest even if the setting bird managed to 
escape the clicking knives. Many nests were 
mown over and raked over thus being hope- 
lessly exposed before the harvester was 
aware of their presence. Quail were never 
known ‘to return to nests thus exposed. 
The eggs in most of these nests were taken 
soon by wandering predators, particularly 
the crow. 

Predation accounted for the destruction of 


nine nests, Of this number skunks ac- 
counted for two by stealing the eggs. House 
cats were held responsible for the destruc- 
tion of three and in each case the incubating 
bird was killed as it sat upon the nest. The 
eggs were left undisturbed in the nest by 
the cats. On two occasions in which the 
destruction was traced to cats at least one 
egg was broken by the scuffle as the setting 
bird was sprung upon. 

Blacksnakes destroyed two nests, robbing 
them of every egg. Crows broke up at least 
one, eating the eggs near the mouth of the 
nest. While crows were responsible for the 
disappearance of eggs from an undetermined 
number of nests, the actual destruction was 
usually attributed to other causes, princi- 
pally harvesting operations as already men- 
tioned. The crows simply happened upon 
the badly exposed nest of eggs and helped 
themselves, This is not an attempt to white- 
wash the crow’s character, as he very well 
may be an important factor of nest destruc- 
tion, but simply an effort to interpret the 
facts as they presented themselves. 


The study of 20 successful nests showed 
that in 11 of them, 92.54% of all eggs hatched. 
In arriving at this figure only those nests 
visited very soon after hatching took place 
were considered. It was discovered, by plac- 
ing a good egg or two among the shells of 
hatched eggs, that predators might later visit 
the nests and take the unhatched eggs. For 
this reason information gathered on nine 
successfully hatched clutches had to be dis- 
regarded as the nests were not visited soon 
enough after hatching took place. 

The total number of eggs in the eleven 
successful nests was 174, an average of nearly 
17 eggs per nest. On this number 161 
hatched. Nine of the thirteen eggs not 
hatched proved infertile, two were pipped, 
and two contained chicks that had died in 
an advanced state of development. 


In all cases in which the sex of the in- 
cubating bird could be determined, it proved 
to be a hen. Some observers have noted 
male quail incubating. This was not seen 
during the course of the investigation al- 
though opportunity for the male bird to 
take over care of the nest was presented in 
at least five instances, in which the in- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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HUNTERS OF 1944 


One steel-tipped arrow from the bow of 
Lester Newell, of Sharon, brought down a 
225 pound bear in Forest County, on the 
1,000 acre archery hunting preserve main- 
tained by the State Game Commission on 
Fork Run. The arrow pierced the bear’s 
heart at a distance of 40 yards. 





The most exciting bear story of the past 
season comes from a Clearfield sportsman, 
Ray Johnson. 

While seeking elusive Bruin in the rugged 
country about Keating between Field and 
Yost Runs, Clinton County, Johnson and his 
party decided that “every man for himself” 
might provide the greatest chances of shoot- 
ing a bear. They separated, Johnson decid- 
ing to climb Yost Run Ridge where he could 
get a better view of the countryside. 

After an uneventful watch of quite some 
duration he became a little bored and was 
just about to move to another spot when 
Fate, disguised this time as a slippery rock, 
stepped into the picture, almost causing 
Johnson to step out of it. The result was 
that he slid on the rock and descended hur- 


The Odds Were A 


as the offspring from the original pair were 
traceable as they hopelessly mixed with 
beavers subsequently purchased from Algon- 
quin Park, Canada. 


Experiment with one single pair of beavers 
having borne more fruit than was ever hoped 
for, the Commission purchased four pairs 
from Canada in 1919, twenty-four pairs in 
1920, and six pairs in 1922, all of which 
were liberated on game refuges through the 
state. In 1924 an additional twelve pairs 
were purchased in New York State and also 
released on refuge areas. 


It was virtually impossible to follow the 
spread of the animals after 1920, although 
every new colony was plotted on a special 
map in the offices of the Commission. This 
map was followed with much interest, and 
their occurrences in new regions were 
watched with the eagerness of a general and 
his staff noting the advance of an army into 
hostile territory. The creatures, fortunately, 
had few obstacles to confront. Man harmed 
them hardly at all, and only a small num- 
ber of prosecutions for molesting or killing 
them were brought since they were first 
given protection in 1903. 

Because of all these things, it was neces- 
sary, and is still necessary in many places 
for that matter, to live trap the animals and 
release them in other sections. Hundreds of 
them have already been trapped. This 
method of removing the creatures, while ef- 
fective, is necessarily slow. However, it is 
perfectly harmless. For example: A large 
female beaver caught during the summer 
of 1930 produced six living young the day 
following, an indication that the trap causes 
no injury to the creatures. Incidentally, the 
six young beavers were brought to the Har- 
risburg office of the Commission, where they 
crawled about the floors for a while, causing 
much excitement and interest among the 
employees. They weighed only about a 
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An 8-point 130 pounder shot in Juniata Coun- 
ty, by Allen E. Suloff, right, Douglassville. With 
the Incky nimred is a friend, John E. Stoner, 
of Mifflintown, Pa. 


gainst Him 


pound apiece, their eyes were open and the 
teeth of their lower jaws were almost fully 
formed. 


Because they were protected and had no 
natural enemies to speak of the animals con- 
tinued steadily to increase year by year to 
the point where it was well nigh impossible 
to approximate their numbers. However, as 
they continued to multiply, there arose, 
gradually at first but with ever increasing 
momentum, complaints of their depredations 
in many parts of the Commonwealth. The 
animals were forever getting into one sort 
of difficulty or another. They dammed up 
roads and mill races, damaged commercially 
valued trees on private property, occasionally 
selected water supply reservoirs and so on 
to the extent that the Game Commission was 
forced to take drastic action against them. 

Not wanting to destroy what it had taken 
so many years to rebuild, officials decided 
against any wholesale trapping or killing of 
the animals. Instead it live-trapped hun- 
dreds of them in sections where the damage 
was great and released them in other areas 
where in some instances the damage even 
became greater as time went on. In fact 
live-trapping, while successful on a _ small 
scale, was not adequate enough to cope with 
the situation because it was both slow and 
laborious. Despite such operations beavers 
continued to increase so steadily, with a cor- 
responding increase in damage complaints, 
that the Commission decided to permit sports- 
men to harvest the surplus from time to 
time. In this way the creatures would be 
kept well under control and the trapper 
would receive some monetary reward for his 
efforts through the sale of the pelts. 

Accordingly, the first open beaver trapping 
season in Pennsylvania was declared state- 
wide in 1934, from March 1 to April 10. 
Regulations provided that the animals could 
be taken by trap only and not shot, that 
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riedly and without dignity over the ridge, 
When he landed beside a large rock a 
the foot of the ridge he looked up into 4 
pair of beautiful brown eyes. Only Johnsop 
couldn’t appreciate them at the momen 
since their owner and the occupant of the 
home under the rock was the growling, snarl. 
ing 250 pounds villain of the story. 
Annoyed at being disturbed by uninvited 
guests so early in the day and determine 
to make this one very unwelcome, the bear 
came out of his corner full of fight and made 
a lunge at Johnson. But Johnson knew jus 
how to deal with impolite bears. Without 
stopping to consider how Bruin was going to 
look mounted over his fireplace, he beat him 
to the draw and shot him in the face, killing 
him with the first bullet and definitely mak- 
ing a future rug and not a mounted trophy, 
Giving thanks to his guardian angel, who 
certainly was working time and a half op 
that assignment, Johnson called to his com- 
panions who, after ‘a great deal of struggling 
and lugging, managed to get the bear over 
the ridge and on Johnson’s car. 
Envious local hunters declared it to he 
one of the most beautiful bears ever killed 
in Clinton County. 


(Continued from page 13) 


one individual could not set more than ten 
traps, that he could not take more than six 
beavers, and that within ten days afterwards 
the pelts had to be taken before the Game 
Protector of the County in which they were 
caught to be stamped and sealed before the 
fortunate individual was permitted to seil 
them legally. 

During that year 6,455 beavers were taken 
in 50 of the 67 counties. No season was 
declared in 1935, but in 1936 another state- 
wide season was established between March 
16 to March 31, when 2,261 beavers were 
taken in 49 of the 67 counties. Another 
state-wide season was declared in 1937 from 
March 1 to March 15, at which time 1,22 
animals were taken in 50 of the 67 counties 
In 1938 the season was limited to 18 counties 
only from February 15 to February % 
during which time 541 beavers were taken 
In 1939 the open counties were limited 
8, from February 15 to February 28, during 
which 353 were taken. Twenty counties 
were open in 1940 from January 15 to Janu- 
ary 31, when 703 beavers were taken in 19 
counties. In 1941 forty counties were open 
from March 1 to March 15, and a total of 
1,195 animals were removed from 28 counties. 
In 1942 there were 1,140 taken from February 
14 to February 28 in 36 out of 53 counties 
open. In 1943, from February 15 to Febrie 
ary 28 there were 2,011 taken in 40 counties 
out of the 67 during a state-wide seasom; 
from February 15 to February 29, 1944, there 
were 1,281 taken in 20 out of 22 counties 
All in all, a total of 17,162 beavers have been 
trapped since 1934, having an estimated fur 
value of approximately twelve dollars pe 
pelt, of $205,944. 

There is every reason from the foregoing 
to believe that if they continue to be mamn- 
aged wisely, these much-sought-after fur- 
bearers will perpetuate their numbers 
ciently to guarantee a fair annual harvest 
for many years to come. 
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It’s an Ill Wind... 


for the grains they purchased did not hinder 
these conservation-minded citizens from 
doing what they could to aid their furry and 
feathered friends. From their club funds 
they purchased grains and green stuffs. 
Large amounts of grain were contributed by 
farmers interested in the project and given 
to the sportsmen’s clubs for distribution. In 
addition to their presentations of game food, 
farmers also in many cases saw to it that 
game on their farmlands did not go hungry. 

In one section the local chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League bought 4,065 pounds 
of wheat, hay, crab apple cuttings, shell and 
cob corn and travelled many miles over icy 
roads to distribute it to feeding shelters and 
other places where game would find it. 

In various counties, including Clinton, 
Dauphin and Union, sportsmen hired planes 
to distribute game food in wooded areas, 
especially in turkey districts, and in places 
where the congregation points of wild ani- 
mals were definitely known. Feeding by 
plane has generally been considered im- 
practical because when this method was 
first used the feed was scattered promiscu- 
ously and much of it was wasted. Clinton 
County sportsmen reported that a check by 
trappers and landowners had been made on 
some of the “food bombs” dropped by plane 
and they stated that the feed was found and 
eaten by wild creatures (either pheasants, 
deer, squirrels, rabbits or turkeys) within 
24 hours after it was dropped. Feeding in 
this manner is worth future consideration 
as time-saving device, though probably less 
efficient. Food can be dropped by plane in 


dense wooded sections where sportsmen could 
not penetrate even on snowshoes, 
Every year the sportsmen of Allegheny 


Left, Samuel Holmes, center, Charles Barber, 

and right, Bernard Gorton ail, of Thompson, 
i with two nice 8-point bucks killed by 
olmes and Gordon in 1939. The animals 
Weighed 160 and 163 pounds respectively. 


County have been making a winter feeding 
pilgrimage into the northern counties in 
which they do their fall hunting. This year 
deep snows and bad travelling conditions 
prevented the trip. But realizing that the 
feeding of game was even more important 
this year than in past winters generous fi- 
nancial contributions were made to the 
northern country sportsmen for purchase and 
distribution of game food. 

Boy Scouts added their bit to the program 
by building feeding shelters in locations 
where small game and songbirds were most 
likely to congregate and keeping them sup- 
plied with food. 

Every effort, regardless of how puny it is, 
deserves some recognition, even down to 
the city housewife who puts bread crumbs 
on her back porch for the song birds, even 
the lowly English sparrows. Other indi- 
viduals with access to game territory can do 
more, 

Trainmen on the Reading Railroad through 
the South Mountain noticing game near the 
tracks collected carrot tops, cabbage leaves 
and other grocery wastes from home and 
each day while crossing the mountain threw 
the greens out in the snow where they 
would be found and appreciated by wild 
creatures, 

An example of altruism was demonstrated 
in the case of an upstate dentist whose office 
was twice burned out and who spent a great 
part of the winter in the hospital with a 
broken hip. With all his misfortune, this 
man became interested in winter feeding 
and though he never hunted, contributed 25 
bushels of corn to the local sportsmen’s 
organization. 

The manager of a bakery in a western 





A 150 
County by Charles Keyser of Pennsburg last 
season. 


pound 16-pointer killed in Montgomery 
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county scattered bread crumbs and other 
leftover odds and ends from his bakery 
shop to keep alive more than 150 pheasants 
driven into town by the deep snow. Song- 
birds and rabbits also congregated in a 
vacant lot adjoining his. home to receive 
their daily ration of bread crumbs. Other 
bakeries turned over large quantities of 
stale bread to help save the wild creatures. 

Some individuals spent their previous ra- 
tion of gasoline in behalf of our furred and 
feathered friends, making many long -trips 
as far as they could go by car and then 
hiking several miles on snowshoes to keep 
feeding stations replenished for the flocks 
of turkeys which through these efforts will 
come through the winter alive. 


A farmer ran his tractor some thirty miles 
to open a road over a Clinton County moun- 
tain which had become impassable for auto- 
mobiles which enabled the feeding of tur- 
key flocks in the White Deer region. 

These efforts with numerous others have 
caused the losses of game due to severe 
weather conditions to be lower than ex- 
pected. 

The magnitude of the feeding program has 
been evidenced from articles appearing in 
local papers, citing the activities of this club 
or that, as well as by individual reports from 
the clubs themselves. Just how extensive the 
program was will not be known until the 
emergency passes, at which time the Com- 
mission hopes that every sportsmen and other 
cooperating group will report the amount 
of grain distributed, the number of hours 
spent in these activities, and other items 
of importance. That information will be as- 


sembled for a report to the readers of the 
NEws. 


GAME 





Martin T. Shaffer, Towanda, pooutiy displays 
two foxes killed by Nathan oO. Shaffer 
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Woodchuck Defense 


curacy and perfect kills up to 500 yards if 
used in a good bolt action with scope; 90 and 
125 grain bullets are only for the man who 
loads his own cartridges. The fine accuracy 
and long range kills which the Roberts car- 
tridge in Winchester Model 70 or Remington 
Models 30S or 720S, or hand built rifles guar- 
antee can only be realized by the man who 
has a good scope and hand loads his own 
ammunition. Care should be taken with the 
heavy bullets in the .25 caliber as they are 
in the deer rifle class. Choose a bullet that 
breaks up readily. 

As in the .22 caliber class, we have many 
wildcat .25 caliber rifles, some very accurate; 
also .257 magnums. What the chuck is not 
interested in is a .257 caliber using a 100 to 
125 grain bullet. giving 3,000 feet velocity at 
500 yards plus 2 inch groups, but that is one 
of the ambitions of a real chuck hunter. 

Then we have the Winchester .270 cartridge 

















which when used in their Model 70 or 
Remington Model 720, from 4 to 10 power 
scope sighted, gives a good account of itself. 
However it should not be used in thickly 
settled country. The .270 caliber magnums and 
specials follow the Winchester .270 the same 
as in ,.22 and .25 calibers, but most of the 
designers of .270 caliber magnums are work- 
ing for a better big game rifle, and not a 
chuck gun although they strive for chuck 
accuracy. 

Don’t let that deer rifle of yours rest all 
summer, be it 30/30, .300 Savage, 30/40 Krag, 
.32 Special or one of the other popular rifles. 
They are safe to use on chucks if you watch 
your background and do not take any foolish 
shots. Any chuck will enjoy being shot or 
shot at by any of the deer class rifles be- 
cause it elevates him into the same game 
class as bear and deer. 

The famous 30/06 caliber in a good bolt 
gun, scope sighted, using the lighter weight 
bullets, 93 and 110 grain (hand loaded) 150 
grain factory loaded makes a very good out- 
fit for "hog hunting. 

My own chuck outfit consists of a .257 
caliber Roberts Model 30S Remington with a 
26 inch Sukelle heavy barrel, on which is 
mounted a 15 power Lyman super target 
spot. I hand load all my cartridges and have 
used for the last two seasons a 43.5 grain 
No. 4064 DuPont powder back of a 90 grain 
soft point, hand made bullet, with a Rem- 
ington No. 9% N.M. N.C. primer. 

I find a 6 power B & M binocular useful in 
spotting chucks. I do not say that this is the 
best chuck outfit, but to date it is the best I 
ever used. After the boys in service come 
home, and new equipment is available, a new 
outfit for me and the chucks. 

Of all chucks killed so far by me, there 
are two outstanding ones I will mention. 
Number 1 is a jet black chuck killed in 1942 
in the north central part of Pennsylvania. 
Number 2 is a chuck almost white with a 


History In the Making 


posed memorial arboretum and _ recom- 
mended that all development work incident 
thereto be handled with Commission funds 
and that contributions from sportsmen be 
used for the purchase of plantings and other 
materials needed, and for a suitable plaque. 

Dr. Kilgus submitted a progress report at 
a meeting of the Commission held January 
11, 1945, stating that due to unfavorable 
weather conditions he had been unable to 
get his committee together to examine the 
proposed site, but that the committee planned 
to study the possibilities from all angles and 
to develop the area agreed upon to serve as 
a study laboratory to aid the Commission in 
its land management program. 

In this connection it should be made clear 
that plans for the arboretum are only in the 
formative stage at this time, and may not 
be developed until after the war. 

However the time is ripe for acquainting 
our readers with what is going to happen 
and enlist their support when the time comes. 

It having been decided that representa- 
tive sportsmen should be on the committee, 





A living natural 


memorial also provides a 
sanctuary for wildlife. 
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tail that is black tipped, killed in 1944 in 
Potter County. I have both animals mounted, 

When you hunt chucks kill them or let 
them go for another hunter. Don’t try shots 
so far that you know your rifle is not ca- 
pable of making clean kills. If possible get a 
good scope, as cheap scopes are not as good 
as peep sights. 

Any man who has not had the pleasure in 
the late summer months to hold the crosgs- 
hair (or T.K. Lee center dot) on a chuck at 
300 yards, then carefully squeeze the trigger 
and hear the plop of a bullet has missed 
some of the finest rifle sport there is in the 
East. 

Keep that ’chuck on the game list. Protect 
him. He offers rifle shooting for years to 
come, and will make America a Nation of. 
Riflemen 
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President Leffler appointed the following 
additional members: 

Dr. A. W. Henn, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr. O. E. Jennings, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr, R. D. Anthony, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College. 

Prof. Victor Beede, Head of the Forestry 
School, State College. 

Harry B. Hostetter, Lancaster. 

John W. Hershey, Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Nut Growers Association, Downingtown. 

Hon, Francis H. Coffin, former Commis- 
sioner, Scranton. 

Patrick J. O’Connor, President, United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre. 

Harry R. Hyde, Ridgway. 

Harry C. Stackpole, St. Marys (Since de- 
ceased). 

Col. William Kaul, St. Marys. 

Ed.—Next month Mr. Conklin will pre- 
sent a complete story on the Commission's 
Land Purchase Program during the past 
quarter of a century. Look for it! Read if 


Carnegie Museum, 
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Bob’s Private Life 


cubating bird, presumably the hen, was 
killed. One brood of young quail, probably 
only two or three days old, was known to 
be under the sole care of a cock quail. On 
another occasion a cock quail was known 
to have taken over the rearing of a brood 
of newly hatched young after the hen was 
killed by a mowing machine as she brooded 
her charges at or very near the nest, 


One farmer told of having mowed over 
a nest of 17 eggs. He collected these eggs 
and hatched fifteen of them under a setting 
hen. These were held in captivity for more 
than a week. They proved to be a great 
deal of trouble as they insisted upon an in- 
sect diet which the farmer furnished with 
difficulty. The chicks were liberated near a 
pair of adult quail that led their own brood 
nearby. The new chicks were readily 
adopted into the family, and the group re- 
mained together during the following fall 
and winter. 

Two cases in which young quail were 
adopted after being picked up and held by 
misguided nature lovers, who thought the 
chicks abandoned, were reported. In one 
case the adopting bird was a cock quail 
while in the other, a pair of adults took 
over the care of the young. 

The average completed clutch of eggs 
known to be in incubation numbered 16. 
On the basis of known hatchability 15 young 
quail left each nest. Add to this figure the 
two parent birds, and the family group 
numbers 17 individuals. 

Twenty fall coveys were found to average 
12 birds each. This would indicate a mor- 
tality of 5 birds out of each 17 that left the 





alt 


John Keating of Eau Clair, with a 12-pointer 
ed in Butler County in 1940. The little 
nimrod is his grandson. 


nest site. This amounts to about 30% loss 
during the summer and early fall. Some of 
these coveys were located during the hunt- 
ing season and may have been shot into, 
although hunting pressure on the areas 
studied was very light. 

Attempts have been made in the past to 
add to the existing quail populations by 
means of liberating birds raised in cap- 
tivity. Some experimental releases of this 
nature were made during the past spring 
and summer. Many observations of these 
liberations were recorded in an effort to 
learn as much as possible of the success or 
failure of different methods of release. 


One of the principal obstacles to success- 
ful observation was the inability of the ob- 
server to distinguish at any distance between 
released birds and those already in the field. 
Most of the liberated birds were banded 
with metal leg bands. These identifying 
marks could only be seen at very close 
range, however. Others have tried marking 
released birds by attaching white or colored 
feathers to them. This method is not satis- 
factory as the marker feather is usually 
soon shed. The leg band, while not adaptable 
to very young quail, remains the most suc- 
cessful method of marking released birds. 
It is especially good if the birds can be 
brought to hand after release. 

Certain behavior characteristics of released 
birds set them apart from other birds for 
varying length of time. Usually the liber- 
ated birds were tamer and allowed closer 
approach before flushing. Also farm raised 
birds were more voluble, frequently chatter- 
ing and talking to one another upon being 








Nice 8-point shot by C. K. Kraska, left, Beaver 
Falls, while hunting in McKean County with 
L. B. Morek, 
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excited. This was not nearly so noticeable 
among birds that had been in the field for 
any length of time. Newly released birds 
seemed incapable of strong sustained flight 
comparable to that of quail resident long 
enough to accustom themselves to their 
environment, and gain strength of wing 
through frequent use thereof. Newly liber- 
ated birds seemed to be easy prey to the 
many predators usually present at or near 
release sites. This was particularly true 
during the first few days following release. 
One quail was taken immediately upon re- 
lease by a Cooper’s hawk, as the observer 
stood helplessly by watching the ridiculous 
ease with which the hawk overtook the flee- 
ing quail. 

On April 7, four quail were freed in what 
was considered adequate cover. One of 
these birds was all that could be found 
when the area was visited the following day. 
On the next visit a pile of feathers, marking 
the spot where some predator had eaten a 
cock quail within ten yards of the release 
point, was all that could be found. Several 
days later this area was searched thoroughly 
with the aid of a good bird dog. Not a 
bird was found. 

Ten farm-raised quail were liberated on 
April 7, on an abandoned farm. On the 
eighth of the month the remains of a cock 
quail were found about 150 yards from the 
release point. On April 26, the remains of 
another kill were found nearby. On the 


eleventh of May, six birds remained. This 
particular release was made on an area 
previously subjected to a determined and 


(Turn page) 





A dandy 5-point killed December 1, last year, 
by Charles J. Dencklau of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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Bob’s Private Life 


successful predator control program. This 
fall, two coveys of quail were found nearby. 
This release was one of the most successful, 
probably due to the strict predator program 
referred to above. 

Many reports of quail traveling from the 
point of liberation to the vicinity of farm 
buildings were received. These birds were 
raised, as before mentioned, on game farms. 
They had become accustomed to the pres- 
ence of buildings of some sort and to the 
ministrations of humans in their everyday 
life. Little wonder then that upon being 
thrust into strange surroundings and forced 
to take care of themselves as best they might, 
they sought out more familiar surroundings 
whenever possible. As most farmers kept 
from one to several cats, it was considered 
unwise to release quail near buildings. 
Whenever possible the birds were liberated 
far enough from dwellings that the attrac- 
tion thereof might not be so evident. 

One farmer reported seeing his cat at- 
tempting to catch a banded quail in the 
farmyard. The cat was dissuaded. Un- 
fortunately it was believed that cats were 
usually more successful than this one was. 
Four quail were known to have been killed 
near farm buildings by cats. 

A hen quail, banded and released on 
April 7, was reported to have been ob- 

‘served entering and leaving the space be- 
neath the front porch of a farmhouse sev- 
eral times. Later this bird led a brood of 
six young guails about the yard. The farmer 
reporting this kept no cats. 

At another farm, a hen quail was re- 
ported to have laid a single egg on the 
floor of a child’s playhouse and disappeared. 
She did not return. 

Two days after release, a cock quail 
wandered onto the lawn of a farmhouse and 
was captured by one of the farmer’s children. 
After it had fed well on growing mash with 
the farmer’s domestic chicks and drunk its 
fill of water from the chicks’ supply, the 
quail disappeared and was not seen again. 
This quail had been released on June 6, in 
favorable surroundings, a half mile from 
the farm buildings. It had travelled through 
growing wheat and hay fields in which in- 
sect life was abundant, crossed a small 
stream where water was available, and 
wandered onto the lawn of a farm, nearly 
exhausted. Possibly the clumsy attempt of 
some inexpert predator to catch the quail 
explained why it should act as it.did. How- 
ever, the fact that a child was able to pick 
the bird up would tend to contradict this 
theory. 

On June 6, a banded hen quail was re- 
leased together with another hen and two 
cocks in a brushy fence row between a corn 
field and a hay field. By August 1, this hen 
had travelled a distance of half a mile, chosen 
a wild mate, completed a clutch of thirteen 
eggs and incubated them for nearly three 
weeks. The nest she was occupying was dis- 
covered by a highway maintenance crew 
cutting grass along the right of way, and 
unfortunately the nest was exposed before 
being discovered. On August 9, two broken 
eggs in the nest and several feathers nearby 
led the observer to believe that the hen 
had been killed on the nest. She was not 
seen again, 


Since one of the principal obstacles to the 
success of quail releases was thought to be 
the birds’ tameness after liberation, and with 
the possibility in mind of overcoming this 
undesirable characteristic, several releases, 
each consisting of two-week old quail chicks 
with adopted quail parents, were made. Brief 
histories of these liberations follow. 

Release No. 1, consisting of a hen and 
three chicks, was made on June 23. The 
last time this hen was seen was on July 8, 
at which time she had only one chick with 
her. 

Release No. 2, made the same day, was 
composed of a cock quail and six chicks. 
On July 3, this adult was again observed. 
He apparently was alone and probably had 
lost his charge as he was heard using the 
familiar “bob white” call, not usually given 
by auail in charge of broods of young. 

Release No. 3, a hen and eight chicks, was 
not observed after liberation on June 23, 
although a dead chick was found near the 
point of release on June 24. The area im- 
mediately surrounding this release was 
searched thoroughly at least six times. 

A hen and twelve chicks released July 6, 
were not observed subsequently, although 
frequent attempts were made to locate them. 

A cock auail and thirteen chicks wandered 
into a farm yard the evening following their 
liberation on July 6. On July 17, this group 
was again observed nearby. By August 24, 
eight of these birds still remained together. 
This was the most successful of the several 
releases of this type. 

Fourteen chicks watched over by an adult 
quail hen were freed near a rail fence. The 
subsequent discovery of ‘a quail nest in 
which sixteen eggs had been hatched nearby 
made it impossible to know for certain 
whether quail observed after liberation was 
made were released birds or wild hatched 
birds from this nest. Fourteen quail were 
observed on this area in December. Un- 
fortunately the estimated age of the wild- 
hatched birds was about the same as those 





Every year the Commission releases quail for 
restocking purposes. 
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released. Observations throughout the sum. 
mer showed that the area was frequented 
by at least one brood. 


A cock quail accompanied by thirteen 
chicks when released July 6, was seen again 
on July 18, with only two chicks remain. 
ing. The birds were not found again, al- 
though the surrounding territory was thor. 
cughly searched several times with the aid 
of a bird dog. 

A hen with fourteen young quail, freed 
July 6, in a truck garden near a wheat 
field was observed about 150 yards from the 
point of liberation on July 21. This time 
she was accompanied by an unbanded male, 
No chicks were seen although the pair of 
adults were watched for twenty minutes as 
they fed along the edge of a farm lane. This 
area was searched carefully on later dates 
but no further contact was made with quail 
here. 

A cock quail and fourteen chicks liberated 
together on July 6, were not found on sev- 
eral subsequent trips to the surrounding 
areas. A farmer reported seeing “several 
chicks” near this release point on August 16, 
However, the appearance of eighteen wild- 
hatched chicks upon this range was noted 
on July 22. 

While the foregoing accounts are ad- 
mittedly sketchy and possibly inconclusive, 
the fact remains that only one out of nine 
of these experimental releases is known to 
have been a success. Since there was no 
way of marking the released chicks, their 
future identification is impossible. The 
adults were banded and may be recognized 
if encountered later. 


Reports of banded quail freed in large 
groups in September and collected by hunters 
during the November open season indicate 
that many of these birds travelled consid- 
erable distances, three of them being col- 
lected fully one mile from where they were 
liberated. 


Less than two percent of all banded birds 
released during the past spring, summer, 
and early fall were reported taken by 
hunters in the November open season, It 
is believed that more banded birds may 
have been taken and no report made of the 
fact. There is a mistaken belief among 
hunters that the killing of a banded bird 
constitutes an unwanted act that if discov- 
ered will bring malediction upon the head of 
the perpetrator. This is, of course, not the 
truth. Birds are banded upon release for 
the sole purpose of future identification. 
There is nothing unsportsmanlike connected 
with the killing of these banded birds if it 
is done in the open season, by legal methods. 


Many of the aspects of the quail problem 
in Pennsylvania, such as the food habits of 
resident and migrant predators over the 
range, the food preferences of the quail, 
methods of investigation, cover preference, 
covey movements, and a host of similar prob- 
lems have been hastily treated or not touched 
upon in this article. It is hoped that con- 
tinued observation may clear up some of 
the uncertainties surrounding “Bob’s” ex- 
istence. 

Colinus virginianus is sometimes inexplain- 
able, always unpredictable. He is at all times 


a grand little bird—“May his tribe increase.” | 
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A WINTES SCENE 
By GEO. DYAK 


I saw today a lovely lane 
With broad and brooding trees; 

Their wide-spread limbs were sheltering 
Against the winter’s breeze. 


This little lane in cleanliness 
Seemed to breathe, “Step in!” 
There’s peace and welcome waiting here, 
Free from man-made sin. 


And once within that little lane 
I heard a loving sigh; 

And saw the maples bend their heads 
In prayer to the sky. 


I felt somehow an essence pure 
Within this lane so calm; 

It flowed there in a stream eternal 
With clean and healing balm. 


What made me pause as I passed through 
This lane of starry white? 

Perhaps to learn the meaning of— 
There’s peace in winter’s sight. 


ANSWERS TO “‘WHAT’S WRONG” 


1. Beavers do not use their tails as trowels, 
spades nor wheel-barrows when collecting 
mud to strengthen their dams. Their tails 
are used as rudders when swimming and 
for smacking the water as a danger signal. 

2. The male ruby-throated hummingbird 
(shown in the drawing to be a male by his 
dark throat) never incubates the eggs. In 
fact he takes no part in the nest-building, 
but with his needle-like bill is an in- 
domitable defender against any predator at- 
tacking the nest. 

3. Porcupines cannot throw their quills. 
The tail quills do, however, become loose in 
their sheaths and the slightest contact will 
release them. 

4. This one is O.K. A horse hair lariat 
is no barrier to a rattlesnake, despite popu- 
lar belief to the contrary. I have a photo- 
graph of a big western diamond-back crawl- 
ing over a bunch of wicked cholla cactus. 
Their belly scales are tough. 

5. The toes of a ruffed grouse are feathered 
in winter. 
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With Those in Service 


(Continued from page 14) 


a bird and animal collection from this part 
of the world. 


“Five more days will bring our overseas 
time to eighteen months. This makes us 
eligible for rotation but will probably take 
another six months before we actually start 
to be rotated home.”—Sgt. John S. Shuler 
33571145, 699th M. P. Co. APO 689, c/o 
Postmaster, New York. 


“I finally landed in Dutch East Indies. 
Some place! Lots of wild parrots around. 
We are living in tents with coral rock floors. 
All the comforts of home! Ha! No light, so 
we must write during the day. Lots of 
natives here. They are friendly toward us. 
Glad of that. Say hello to the gang at the 
office."—Staff Sergeant J. L. Latimer, 
33013520, 263 Repl. Co. 1lth Bn. AN.F., APO 
950, c/o P.M., San Francisco. 


Wedding 


Chief Gunners Mate William A. Moyer, 
USNR, former game protector of Lehigh 
County, and Louise Eaton Buenzle of the 
WAVES were married in Miami, Florida, 
on Saturday, January 20. Both are sta- 
tioned at Hollywood, Florida, at the Naval 
Air Gunner’s school where Chief Gunners 
Mate Moyer is instructor of small arms, 


On February 11 sportsmen from Luzerne 
County journeyed to Game Lands 57 to cut 
deer browse. Game Protector Philip Sloan 
and bulldozer operator C. S. Weed, after 
working for one full week, succeeded in 
opening the roads permitting auto travel 
over the mountain. 

The party met Game Protector Sloan about 
10:30 A. M. and proceeded with axes and 
brush hooks until 1:00 P. M. when lunch 
consisting of hot dogs, coffee, and cookies, 
was served. After one hour for lunch the 
party again resumed cutting until 5:00 P, M. 
when all returned home tired but happy 
with the thought that their work was ap- 
preciated by the hungry deer. 

The party consisted of George Renoe, Sam 
Gedrocz, Joseph Schappert, Russell Womels- 
dorf, Ed Woyciechowski, Boyd Sackett, Elmer 
Major, Robert Culp, Gordon Llewellyn, Albert 
D. Llewellyn, Willard Durbin, Buddy Schap- 
pert, Boyd Sackett, Jr., Bob Johnson, Bob 
Lacey, Game Protector Philip Sloan, and J. J. 
Slautterback, Wildlife Technician. 





Veteran Adams County nimrod, F, Mark 
Bream, of Gettysburg, celebrated his seventy- 
first birthday anniversary on last Thanks- 
giving Day. The following big game season 
marked his fifty-fourth hunting season. Mr. 
Bream’s record of activity and enthusiasm as 
a sportsman is one that any hunter might 
well envy. 


Victor Martini, of Drums, attracted some 
‘attention when he shot a cinnamon beat. 
This was reported to be first brown bear # 
be killed on North Mountain in thirty years. 
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